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progress. It has stood for loyalty to the Government, whose con- 
stitution guarantees its freedom. It was so in the beginning. It 
will be sototheend. We are not a poverty-stricken denomination 
and we are not a poverty-stricken church. We are a denomination 


ti 
that has never yet found its resources. Att least it has never found : 
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has always stood for the largest liberty of thought. It has stood for 
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them for uses for its own purposes and for the carrying out of its 
own plans. We have always been liberal to local philanthropies. 
We have not bzen so libzral to plans for our own expansion. I 
understand that over half of our churches have accepted their allot- 
m2nts and have tied themselves up to the Five Year Program. We 
can not accept the humiliation of standing aloof. We are living in 


AAA eH 


a tim: wen we must gather ourselves together and go forward or 
b left hopelessly stranded by the wayside. There is a distinct 
position for our church to-day. There is a place that it can fill, if 
it will fill ic. We have a rational gospel to present and it is up to 
us to present it. 
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BOSTON 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The Board of Foreign Missions re- 
cently held a meeting at Headquarters. 
Members present were Rey. Fred C. 
Leining, chairman, Mrs. Milo G. Folsom, 
Miss Mary Slaughter, Rey. C. Guy Rob- 
bins, D. D., Rev. Stanley Manning and 
Secretary Etz. Mr. Morris, who had 
planned to be present, sent a telegram of 
regret, as he was unavoidably detained in 
Washington. 

Several letters and reports from Japan 
contained much of interest and inspiration 
to the Board. All of them showed splendid 
progress and that constructive plans are 
being made. 

The new building, which eventually 
will be a part of the Central Church in 
Tokyo, is nearing completion and should 
be occupied for services by the time this 
is in print. The new center of work at 
the Dojin House, under the leadership of 
Mr. Ito, on the Blackmer Home grounds, 
is serving the community in many ways. 
The Missionary’s House, with the hospit- 
able Cary family as occupants, continues 
to attract many people for a great variety 
of activities. In Shizuoka steady gains 
are apparent in church, Sunday school 
and social work. Mr. Mizumukaiin Osaka 
is not only preaching in the rented hall 
but also on the streets, and, with the 
help of Mr. Cho, our Korean theological 


student, is carrying on effective work in. 


religious education. Mr. Nagano in 
Nagoya is continuing his outstanding 
social service work in a city as large as 
Buffalo, New York, and also is taking a 
vital part in civic affairs as well as broad- 
casting his gospel message by radio. In 
fact, the Board was amazed at the amount 
of work being done on the comparatively 
small budget of our Mission. 

Plans for the future call for increase in 
usefulness of all our centers of work, 
preaching in the country, new kinder- 
gartens and a wide distribution of litera- 
ture. Special contributions for this pur- 
pose are needed to secure the sum of 
$1,200 so that an appropriation of $300 
from the New York Universatist Con- 
vention may be collected. Any interested 
individuals can help in this by sending 
contributions to the Secretary at Head- 
quarters. 

The Board voted, in response to a 
recommendation from Mr. Cary, to install 
a pipe organ in the new Central Church 
when it is built. The following paragraph 
shows how this will enable our church 
to doa unique piece of missionary work: 

“Now here is something. In the new 
church we ought to have a pipe organ— 
a good one. I don’t know of any in Tokyo 
but there is probably one in St. Andrew’s 
church, but if we had a fine pipe organ and 
you could send out an organist—we would 
have something as valuable as it is unique. 
The people here will go any distance to 
hear music—often very indifferent music. 
Others have sent missionary preachers, 


social service workers, doctors, kinder- 


gartners, teachers, but not one has sent 
a musical director and organist, and it 
would draw wonderfully. This girl could 


be sent out for three years to teach pipe 
organ, give Sunday recitals, and do more- 


to draw a crowd than any preacher. If 
we had this in the new church it would 
do more for us than any one thing I can 
think of, not to mention the educational 
value of music itself. Please think about 
it and talk about it. It would be a new 
thing in missionary work—here at least— 


and a very effective thing. As I say, the 
Japanese love music and will travel far 


to hear it.” 

It is hoped that some generous, music- 
loving Universalist who would like to 
make possible this special service, will 
be moved to give this organ. Correspond= 
ence is invited. 

The new building of the Central Church 
plant now being erected will be one story, 
thirty by forty-eight feet, with a main 
room thirty by thirty-six feet with class. 
rooms off it, with storeroom and office and 
an apartment for the janitor. When the 
new church is finally built, this building 
will be made to match the new building 
and be used only for kindergarten pur- 
poses. i 

The old barracks, used since the earth- 
quake, will be torn down and from the 
material will be built a social service build— 
ing at the missionary’s house to conform 
in architecture to the house itself. 

Building costs are at the lowest level 
for many years, and we are very fortunate 
to be able to take advantage of this. 
fact. 

The Board of Foreign Missions ap- 
proved these forward-looking reeommend- 
ations from Japan. In addition it was 
voted to continue our support of the 
American School’in which the children 
of our missionaries are being educated. 

Serious discussion took place on the 
matter of a new Japanese minister of our 
Central Church in Tokyo to succeed Mr. 
Kawabata. A widely-known Japanese 
liberal leader is being sought. 

As has been true under past leaders, so 
to-day our service in Japan is limited 
only by the funds available for our work. 

The Board plans to issue new literature, 
circulate the Japan pcsters and lectures 
and give our people an opportunity to 
learn more of what is being done in this 
great field. It is a real contribution we 
are making to universal brotherhood. 

The Secretary was appointed de’egate 
of the Board to the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference in Atlantic City, Jan. 12-15, 1926. 


* * 


NEW MINISTER AT TOKYO 


The new minister of the Central Church, 
Tokyo, is Mr. Tsuga. A picture and 
biography are on the way. The message 
from Mr. Cary announcing the call and 
acceptance closes with the Japanese 
cheer, “Banzai!” 
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Editorial 


ADVENTURES IN UNDERSTANDING 


AVID GRAYSON has given us a charming and 
useful book called ‘‘Adventures in Under- 
standing.” The adventures consist in a 

definite effort to get into touch with people all around 

him in a great city with whom he would not ordi- 
narily be brought into close relations. Among these 

- are the bootblack, the ice man, the successful busi- 

ness man who found the world “just plain, damned, 

deadly dull,” the man who was afraid, and ‘‘Nigger 

Joe.” 

One of the adventures consists in getting ac- 
quainted with Mr. and Mrs. Jensen, down in the 
basement of the house where Grayson rented the top 
story. He was a man who never had lived in the 
country, but who was passionately fond of gardening 
and made flowers and pumpkins grow among the 
paving stones and in the poor light of the back-yard. 

All over his face, not unlike the face of Beethoven, 
was written the word impractical. As Mrs. Jensen 
said, he was not “qvick,”’ and everything in America 
had to be “qvick.” But he was a book binder of 
exquisite taste. And Grayson and Jensen came close 
together as Grayson opened a beautiful edition of 
Horace which Jensen was binding and read aloud the 
Ode to Maecenas inviting him to the Sabine Farm: 


“Tord of himself that man will be 
And happy in his life alway 
Who still at even can say with free 
Contented soul, I have lived to-day.” 


Then Jensen seized Grayson’s hand and, shak- 
ing it heartily, exclaimed, ““Ah, ve know, ve know.” 

Both Jensen and Grayson had got beneath the 
surface of things which tended to divide them and 
were drawn close together by the same kind of out- 
look on life which Horace expressed centuries ago. 

In this book, David Grayson tries to show that 
_ measurably at least we can get down into the heart 
of things in the city as well as in the country. 

That is what understanding means as he uses it: 
seeing the essential thing in an utterance, in an event, 
in a man, in society—getting below the surface to 
the thing that is real. He makes us realize that this 
is a thing of fundamental importance for the world, 
and it is a thing that makes life a high, free, noble, 
exciting kind of adventure. 

In the World War there were extraordinary ad- 


ventures in understanding. People were picked up 
out of ruts, shuffled around and dropped back here 
and there close together. Extraordinary things 
happened when prisoners became acquainted with 
captors. There were adventures in understanding 
which traversed the spaces between nations, races, 
religions, political parties, social classes and every 
other kind of separation. : 

We to-day can have the same kind of adventures 
if only we have the spirit of adventure. 

We have referred in these columns to the re- 
markable success of Wm. Hapgood, a young Harvard 
man, who is trying out his social theories in his 
Columbia Conserve Company at Indianapolis. He 
had the idea that all that labor needed was to be 
waked up and given an interest, that no plant or- 
ganized on the old basis of industrial conflict could 
possibly compete with one where laborers in office 
and at the bench were full of enthusiasm and willing- 
ness, that down in the lower ranks of labor were 
plenty of people capable of much higher kinds of 
service if they were given a chance and a little train- 
ing. He has made a remarkable success of his business, 
and has found life full of the noblest kind of ad- 
venture. 

- The story of Arthur Nash, not yet finished, but 
apparently one of the miracles of modern industry, 
is the story of a better understanding throughout 
the plant which led to a sense of brotherhood. 

King’s Chapel in Boston at its noon day services 
is having representatives of different Protestant 
churches do the preaching. Typical sermons published 
recently in a volume show us that here als) is a great 
adventure in understanding. Fundamentals are 
emphasized and we are made to see how much the 
different churches have in common, and how easy it 
is to walk together when we get below the surface and 
see the real meaning of a creed. 

We are especially interested to find out where 
such adventures between the churches, the sects and 
the different religions of the world eventually will 
lead us. We have the feeling that more of us ought 
to try to find out. The Universalist Church, with its 
noble traditions and fundamental faiths, is admirably 
situated to take a hand. What might not an entire 
denomination accomplish if it were as adventurous, 
as skilful, as essentially noble, as David Grayson! 

There is nothing that the church world in 1926 
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needs more than some Adventures in Understanding. 
There is no duty more clear than the duty of 
understanding. 
We follow a Master who tells us not to judge by 
appearances but with righteous judgment, and who 
himself with unerring instinct saw straight through 


to the heart of every situation and every man. 
* * 


DR. HUNTLEY, AUTHOR 


R. GEORGE EZRA HUNTLEY, author of 
“Seeing Straight in the Sunday School,’ is 
also the author of “Hope Victoria at the 

Helm,” a story of a twentieth century church school. 

The Fleming H. Revell Company is the publisher 
of this work and this insures its wide circulation. 

Dr. Huntley uses fiction as a medium through 
which to teach the methods of modern Sunday school 
organization and to express his philosophy of re- 
ligious education. The book will be read where 
more formal treatises will be passed by. It will 
wake people up to the importance of the church 
school and tell them how to effect the changes called 
for. We are especially interested to note the many 
testimonials to the value of this work from church 
school leaders of other churches. 

The frontispiece is a beautiful reproduction of 
Thorwaldsen’s Christ in the Church of Our Lady at 
Copenhagen—the city where the love story of the 
book reaches its climax. 


* * 


THE CARDINAL IS UNFAIR TO MR. MUNSEY 


ARDINAL O’CONNELL in an address before the 
C Holy Name Society of Boston said that the late 
Frank A. Munsey could have disposed of his 
millions better than by leaving them to an art museum. 
“The sick in hospitals,’’ “the poor in the slums,” 
“his own fellow workmen who helped him build his 
enterprises,’ were mentioned as worthier objects. 

The Cardinal held Mr. Munsey up as an example 
of a man “who has lost the noble sentiment of com- 
passion for the poor which is the very essence of hu- 
manity.” 

If we remember correctly this is not the first 
time objection has been made to money being spent 
for a service of beauty. Judas objected when Mary 
broke the alabaster box and poured its contents on 
the head of the Master. “This might have been 
sold for upward of two hundred pence and given to 
the poor.” 

In every generation since objection has been 
made to money for art expenditure, not because the 
objectors do not like art as such, but because they 
think the money can be spent in more useful ways. 
Stopford Brooke dealt with this subject in two of his 
published sermons many years ago, and showed that 
poor people above all others are the ones who need 
and appreciate public expenditures for works of 
beauty. 

The Cardinal misses the main point about Mr. 
Munsey’s bequest. The bulk of his vast estate is 
handed back to the public. Mr. Munsey recognized 
the principle that he was a trustee and to the best of 
his ability he tried to fulfil the obligations of a trustee. 

If we had forty millions to devise we should not 


give it all to one institution or to one kind of service. 
But Mr. Munsey felt differently. And the kind of 


thing he decided to help is one of the greatest agencies. 


we possess for the education and culture of the race. 
In the broad sense of the word art js religious, be- 
cause it is an expression of the life of God in the soul 
of man. 


Most Catholics in the past have recognized this. 


principle. Because of it, the great cathedrals have 
been built. Because of it the art gallery in the Vatican 
has become one of the great collections of the world. 


Because of it Catholic churches in all the civilized - 
countries of the world secure and cherish the works. 


of the old masters. 

We are sorry that the Catholic Cardinal felt it 
his duty to use Mr. Munsey to point his moral and 
adorn his tale. He was neither accurate, fair, nor 


kind to the memory of the dead editor. And we are- 


equally sorry that the Cardinal Archbishop of a city 
like Boston does not have a broader conception of 
the service rendered by institutions like the Metropoli- 


tan Museum of Art and the Boston Museum of Fine- 


Arts. 


* * 


“IN NOTHING BE ANXIOUS” 


N the touching letter of Paul to the Philippians,. 


we find this injunction. The meaningless trans- 

lation of the King James Version, ‘Be careful 
for nothing,” gives place to the great words, “In 
nothing be anxious.” 
troubled, or distressed, or in painful suspense, or filled 
with forebodings. 


In the same chapter Paul tells the Philippians. 
how this mental control can be achieved: ‘“Rejoice- 
“By prayer and supplication with. 


in the Lord.” 
thanksgiving let your requests be made known unto 
God.” 


The enormous sense of relief which comes to: 


many a care-worn man when he remembers at last to 
commune with the Infinite testifies both to the crush- 


ing burdens we carry and to the Divine Help always. 


at hand. 
There is a use of the word anxious quite different 
from the meaning “‘troubled.”’ 
We praise a man by saying he is “anxious to 
please,” “ 


desirous. Here the feeling is a spur to noble action. 


But where the solicitude crosses an invisible line- . 
which it is our business to discover, the mental virtue. 


becomes a mental vice. 
Without feeling for people or things we can not 


render real service, but with anxiety corroding us. 


we can neither serve nor really live. 


In “Lines Written in Kensington Garden’? Mat-. 


thew Arnold expresses both things: 


; “The will to neither strive nor cry, 
The power to feel with others give, 
Calm, calm me more! nor let me die 
Before I have begun to live.” 


“Take no thought for the morrow,” the words. 
of the Master, now read, “Be not anxious for the. 


morrow,” or “Take no anxious thought.” 


“We can not see Thee,” says a beautiful prayer: 


in ‘The Daily Altar,” “but we can see Jesus Christ,. 


In nothing be solicitous, or 


anxious to do right.” Here it means highly 
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Thy Son, and receive his words, enjoy his friend- 
ship, walk by his counsel, and trust ourselves to the 
mystery of his cross.” 

There is too much on most of us in this hurrying 
age to go it alone. We need help and can get it. 
In the great literature, in the noble biographies, in 
quiet thought about the things which really count, in 
old-fashioned or new-fashioned prayer to God for 
help, we can find strength to control the worry and 
care which destroy the beauty and usefulness of our 
lives. 


WHAT CAN A SOCIAL SERVICE COMMISSION 
DO? 

SKED recently what a social service commission 
of a State Convention of Universalists could 
do for the common good, one of the youngest 

and brightest members said, ‘Resign in a body as a 
protest against churches passing resolutions and 
doing nothing else.” 

Something of the spirit of the Oriental who com- 
mits hari-kari to call attention to an injustice seems 
to permeate the thinking of this Universalist. vhs 
is magnificent, but it is not war.” It is dramatic but 
it gets us nowhere. 

Let us face the situation: Only in the last few 
years has there been definite recognition of the fact 
that the church has any duty to perform in politics, 
in industry, in international relations. While all are 
not yet agreed, it is astonishing to discover that even 
the most conservative churches, economically as well 
as theologically, are quietly assuming that the church 
must promote the life of God and the ethics of Christ 
in every kind of human relationship. Fact-finding 
agencies of the Federal Council and of different de- 
nominations are rendering important service in mak- 
ing us understand conditions under which men live 
and work, and forces making for war and peace. The 
mere existence of social service commissions is signif- 
icant—even these so-called futile resolutions represent 
forward steps. We do not attempt to lay down a set 
of rules for the guidance of these commissions, be- 
cause what fits one commission and one state will not 
fit another. 

A few simple propositions may help clear the air: 

There are too many social phenomena to permit 
‘a commission to observe all of them. Better get 
hold of a few things and master them. 

The way to progress accepted by Christians is 
the way of evolution and not the way of revolution. 
If these commissions or any individual members be- 
lieve that the social system is so rotten that nothing 
can be done with it, then they had better choose some 
other medium of work. If they believe that every- 
thing is perfect and ought not to be changed we can 
say with equal force they had better get off. 

But if the commissions want to do something, 
then the thing to do is to take the nearest and most 
natural task and start there. 

If, for example, in Massachusetts and in the 
Universalist Church there is a chance to arouse in- 
terest in fresh air work at the Clara Barton Home, 
the commission might get back of that and promote 
it in all our churches. If the Doolittle Home is out 


for an endowment, reinforcement by the commission 
might mean the difference between success and 
failure. 

We are not against legislation changing things, 
but what legislation to promote and what to oppose 
will show up more clearly as the members of the 
commission get more deeply into their work. 

The main thing if a commission is not doing 
anything is to take a single definite} concrete task, 
perform it and see if it does not open a way to a larger 
service. 

Public health, public education, public morals, 
relief of distress, application of the Golden Rule to 
industry, work for peace and justice between individ- 
uals, groups and nations—all lie before us in the field 
of social service. What we ought to do is closely re- 
lated to time and place. ‘‘New occasions teach new 
duties.” But it is no disgrace to any new commission 
to start out unostentatiously, simply, make sure of 
the facts, and do only what they can do wisely and 
well. 


A NEW SCRUTINY AND INCENTIVE 


OR 150 years,” said Dr. Perkins of Lynn, re- 
cently, “certain principles have been the life 
blood of a religious denomination called Uni- 

versalists. Now as men are coming to accept those 
principles they are turning back curiously to ask 
themselves what kind of effect these principles have 
had on the people who have lived in such close asso- 
ciation with them. Universalists are under a new 
scrutiny.” 

Every day evidence comes to us that this state- 
ment is literally true. The religious world as a whole 
is much more curious about us. It is studying us 
more carefully—our churches, our missions, our 
schools, and the character of our people. The new 
scrutiny brings a new responsibility and furnishes us 
with a new incentive. 

We believe that we can stand the scrutiny. At 
the same time we need to bend every effort to live 
up to our highest professions. 

We say that we hold to the essence of Chris- 
tianity, that our Universalist belief is close to the be- 
lief of the church in its early years. Do we indicate 
that by our walk and conversation? 

We say we believe in the Universals. Do we 
cling to universals when they are applied to all the 
different races, creeds and nations of the world? 

Our gospel, we affirm, is the gospel of love to 
God and love to man. Does that love radiate from 
our lives? 

We declare that love never fails. 
fail in our thoughts, words or deeds? 

Society, we keep saying, needs our liberal gospel. 
Well, here is one chance for society to get the liberal 
gospel. 

It can get it from the lives of our people. 

According to our professions, we ought to be a 
big, broad, intelligent, friendly, co-operative, cour- 
ageous lot of people, without pettiness or jealousy or 
false pride. To a degree we are. Toa much greater 
degree we can become so if we try. The world will 
be richer far if we do try. 


Do we let it 
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Cruising Close By 


XI Christmas at the Old Home 


Johannes 


SHE years come and go—the bubbling, exu- 
6) berant feelings of youth give way to emotions 
We} which lie deeper—but Christmas gives one 
again something of the thrill of the past. 

As we journeyed up the Hudson from New York 
to Albany and out on the D. & H. from Albany to 
Cobleskill we were sure that we were going to have 
a “black Christmas.” We were prepared to defy the 
old proverb, “A black Christmas makes a fat grave- 
yard,” for we know that it was coined in ages of no 
sanitation. But when we landed on the station plat- 
form at Cobleskill, the first snowflakes were in the 
air. In the next three days probably not more than 
one and one-half inches fell, but it made the ground 
white. 

Before we knew it, bags, bundles and hat box 
with which we had struggled in crowded coaches were 
wrested from our hands and we were whirling away 
up familiar streets to the big square house where we 
were born and brought up. The furnace was working— 
for we had put in our anthracite in June—and flames 
were leaping and dancing in the fireplace. This fire 
was unusually interesting to me, for last summer I 
had chopped down a number of trees which were 
crowding other trees and ‘“‘worked up” the wood. I 
had assembled what my brother called “as weird a 
collection of wood as man ever saw’’—cherry, plum, 
apple, butternut, peach, and horse chestnut. As we 
picked up a stick now and then and placed it on the 
fire we watched to see the different kinds of flame 
from the different kindsof wood. And therecame back 
vividly meinories of this day or that when we were at 
work on it, how the peach thicket looked, how we 
hated to cut down the butternut, what fun it was to 
get off the old limbs of apple and pear trees, and 
how the neighbors were sure we would break our 
necks up in the old horse chestnut tree. It is much 
the same when one has gathered driftwood—one 
sees in the flames old hulks cast on the shore, life 
boats adrift, or “‘stately ships” going “on to their 
haven under the hill.’ 

In the firelight we see visions and dream dreams. 
In the old home, when the others have gone to bed, 
especially sacred and beautiful memories come back. 
The old folks are not lying up on the hillside. They 
have been here a few moments before. There are 
their chairs just the same as when they left them. 
They have gone on up to bed. At least let us think 
so fora moment. Let us think anything that brings 
them close. Perhaps they know that we are remem- 
bering. Perhaps it is given to them to realize how 
much we care, how grateful we are, how much more 
clearly we see, along the perspective of the years, 
the size of the burden they bore for us while here. 

At first it was not like Merry Christmas at home. 
A terrible tragedy had just happened across the street. 
The night before our arrival a beautiful little girl of 
four and one-half had been put to bed as usual. 
Excited by blazing candles at a Sunday school affair 
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in the afternoon, she had climbed out of bed, found 
matches in a waistcoat hanging in a closet, set fire to 
her little woolen nightgown and burned herself fatally 
before her parents could rush from below stairs and 
extinguish the flames. She died in the night, and the 
little brothers not old enough to fully comprehend it, 
but old enough to stab us to the quick with their 
childish prattle about it, played around with our 
little nephew and niece the next day. 

It is a blessed thing that side by side with jollity 
and merriment at Christmas there moves a divine 
spirit of helpfulness and compassion. One is as 
natural to Christmas as the other. There was joy 
on the first Christmas morning, but also there was 
need. After those singing carols, there came those 
bearing gifts. So it has been ever since. So, please 
God, it always will be while the world stands. With 
our better social organization we may get rid of 
poverty. We probably always will have to face death 
while the race inhabits the earth. Margaret Sangster 
has expressed this side of Christmas: 


At Christmas tide the open hand, 
Scatters its bounty o’er sea and land, 
And none are left to grieve alone, 
For love is heaven and claims its own. 


The day before Christmas is the same busy day 
everywhere. The cooking in progress was way be- 
yond my depth, so I had no compunction about 
getting away. With straight broilers, frying pans 
and kettles I can make shift, but I am not at home 
with the chopping bowls and strainers and fancy 
molds which fill the kitchen the day before Christ- 
mas. Nor was I needed to put up the Christmas 
tree. Nor did I have any shopping to do. Nor did 
my relatives have time to visit. There was no reason 
why I should not take a tramp. 

Cobleskill lies in a high valley running northeast 
and southwest. Another smaller valley coming from 
the northwest joins our valley at right angles. A 
favorite walk is up one side of the little valley to the 
Cemetery Hill and from there straight across the 
valley to Shanks Mountain, which overlooks both 
valleys and others beyond. It was a dark, cold 
afternoon with a biting, searching wind, and with 
the light fine snow falling which comes when it is 
very cold. I hadn’t intended to go to the cemetery, 
but it seemed a natural thing to do. Theoretically 
there is nothing there. Actually there is a presence 
which seems to know when one passes that way. 
In the searching wind which had full play up there 
other people were laying Christmas wreaths with 
bright red ribbons on the graves. Maybe it is like 
the red man putting pemmican on the grave of the 
dead chieftain for his spirit. Perhaps it is akin to the 
act of the people poking prayers through gratings in 
the temple of the Shwe Dagon in far away Rangoon. 
Perhaps all of us are addressing a void. But then 
again, from my standpoint, it may be not only pos- 
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sible but probable that we poor human beings in our 
sorrows and needs feel the urge of a bit of Reality in 
us put there by a greater Reality which dominates 
and pervades the entire universe. 

The mountain is a great refuge from sorrow 
and temptation. The pine woods are a shelter from 
the biting wind. By the time I reached the upper 
levels I was warm again and cheerful and hopeful. 
For exhilaration which makes a permanent impress 
no champagne can equal mountain air tinged with 
scent of balsam and pine. There is a kick to it and 
no kick back. In half an hour I was thinking, “I 
might so easily have missed all this.” I stopped 
under the father of all the Christmas trees. Deep- 
rooted, this pine rose straight up on a level bit of 
land near the summit. He defied the storms. He 
minded no more the cold and darkness of a December 
twilight than the blasts of the hottest day in July. 
No jimeracks, no tinsel, nothing artificial, about 
these branches, just thick, dark, fragrant boughs, all 
alive—strong because it always had been obedient 
to the laws God ordained for the universe. 

The snow kept coming, and in the open wood 
lot on top of the mountain I sensed again its trans- 
forming power. It changes every outline. It oblit- 
erates landmarks. If enough of it comes, it makes the 
going hard and makes it easy to get lost. This Christ- 
mas eve there was just enough to make me think of 
the lines: 


“Petals of white purity 
Changing to a lovely frieze 
Ancient weeds forlorn and gray 
Shivering along the way’’— 


changing too old black half-burned stumps, changing 
brush heaps, changing bushes, changing even the pines. 

Sawyersville lay off one way, Hyndsville another 
way, and Cobleskill down in the valley two or three 
miles off, half of it hidden by the spur of the moun- 
tain that juts almost into the village street. 

To that spur soon or late on every tramp we make 
our way, to see the village lying at our feet. 

The lights were appearing before I left the 
mountain, the Christmas trees were shining with tiny 
electric bulbs—red, yellow, blue, green and white— 
the people were hurrying home from work, from 


_ errands, from singing carols, from bootlegging, from 


earousing, from ministries of helpfulness to those in 
sorrow and in need. In miniature every community 
in the land lay before me. That is the great joy of 
a mountain. Just a little better we see things as 
wholes—and we all of us have got to learn to see them 
as wholes before we can make progress. Too concen- 
trated attention either upon those singing carols or 
those carousing is bad for us. 

Christmas day I took another, longer, tramp, 
up a harder, icier mountain to the south—no views 
except of deep valleys hidden in gray mist and whirling 
snow, no company but an occasional hound dog off on 
a private hunt, or a whirling covey of partridges. 
I carried grain for the quail and partridges and scat- 
tered it where I saw their tracks in the snow. 

On this tramp coming back I followed the main 
stream of the valley for some distance trying to get 
across. No use. It was too high. The ice I had 
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counted on was submerged. I had to go up some dis- 
tance to a bridge. Let those who think they know 
streams in summer make their acquaintance sometime 
in winter. A walk along their curving banks, through 
their thickets, over their tributaries, is a totally new 
experience. 

Perhaps it was the tramp, but I do not think so. 
I honestly think that never anywhereRitz Carlton 
or Cheshire Cheese, on the Pacific Coast or even in 
New England—was there such a Christmas dinner. 
To list what we had would be useless, for you who 
read would say, we had more than that. But I sing 
the praises of the way the Madame set the table, of 
the odors and the shapes of things, of the dishes that 
have served for generations, of the pictures on the 
wall, of the light that fell on the table, of the familiar 
forms who gathered there, of the memories that 
came thronging with every course. I sing the be- 
havior of the small fry, five of them, little angels (for 
a few minutes). I sing the plumpness and tenderness 
of the turkey I had to carve and of that benefactor 
of his kind who sharpened my knife. And I sing a 
special hymn for the city-bred Georgia girl, shght 
built, unused to all this toil, who married into the 
family, and who was our hostess, making things’ go 
with the precision of the old clock. 

My sister brought in the plum pudding made 
from mother’s recipe and grandmother’s—so light, 
so toothsome, so wholesome—not even brandy lighted 
on it could have made it any better. 

My brother made the gravy at the last crucial 
moment, when children had to be dressed and the 
momentous process of synchronizing various cooking 
things had to be done. He learned new things about 
flour and giblets and produced a quantity and quality 
of finished product he was prouder over than a dozen 
new orders for limestone. 

The young nephews home from college were sure 
that there was'no such place as Tufts. The younger 
one soon to go had his leanings for Cornell and Leland 
Stanford. 

There were frequent orders from the small fry 
at the little table for slices of ice cream. Seconds were 
in order, and I noted a new bottle of cascara on the 
pantry shelf. We didn’t need it, however. There was 
enough tonic in the freezing air outside and in the 
warm happy merrymaking inside to take care of all 
the seconds we could handle. 

Then the telegrams came in, from Fort Leaven- 
worth, from Rochester, from St. Paul, and we knew 
the exact hour the others were sitting down and some- 
thing of what they had. So families keep together in 
spite of the inevitable separations of the years. 

At the Christmas tree in the parlor we sang 
carols and distributed gifts. The night before we had 
hung our stockings, so this was the second hitch at 
the present business. Time would fail me to tell of 
the wonders of the presents. Such tractors bumping 
over the parlor rug, such locomotives and trains 
whirling around on circular tracks, such dolls sitting 
up primly on the best chairs till some of the family 
perforce were driven to sit on the floor—never were 
such marvels exhibited since we were young. 

But the young athletes hurried off for a match 
game of basketball at the schoolhouse gymnasium— 
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“town versus gown,” as they say at Oxford—and 
rather rough, too, before town was properly defeated 
by the school; the small fry started out to enjoy the 
snow; visiting members of the family went home— 
and great peace and quiet settled down. Here was 
our chance, and the Madame read aloud two immortal 
staves of the Christmas Carol of Charles Dickens 
while I played with the cat and looked into the fire. 
Thackeray called this Christmas Carol ‘a national 
benefit,” and said “no better charity sermon ever was 
preached.”’ 

And no better appeal was ever made to a hurry- 
ing, ambitious generation not to let themselves ever 
despise or neglect the simple elemental joys of home 
and family life. Without these no strong nation, 
no enduring civilization, can be builded. 

We read also some of the carols which we could 
not sing and one of the best we all agreed was that 
by Dinah M. Craik—sung so much in England: 

God rest ye, merry gentlemen; let nothing you dismay, 

For Jesus Christ, our Saviour, was born on Christmas day. 

The dawn rose red o’er Bethlehem, the stars shone through the 
gray, 

When Jesus Christ our Saviour was born on Christmas day. 


God rest ye, little children; let nothing you affright, 

For Jesus Christ, your Savior, was born this happy night: 

Along the hills of Galilee, the white flocks sleeping lay, 

When Christ the Child of Nazareth was born on Christmas Day. 


We had the radio to keep us in touch with the 
Christmas activities of various parts of the country. 
In the clear, cold, dry air, everything seemed able 
to reach us. In fact there was too much. One got 
dizzy choosing between Lincoln, Neb., Cincinnati, O., 
Rochester, Schenectady, Washington, Boston and 
New York—between masses and vaudeville, preach- 
ers, Santa Claus, and the state of the hog market in 
the West. 

The marvel of it was greater than ever, but the 
number of voices clamoring to be heard was a little 
discouraging. The amount of oil and sugar in the 
voice of the Santa Claus reading interminable lists 
of good children, the horrible pronunciations of a 
librarian purporting to give book reviews, the inanity 
and bombast of a preacher at a 6.30 a. m. service, 
made us understand if we did not accept the bitter 
dictum of the music critic that thus far we had used 
too many morons for broadcasting. That isn’t true, 
of course, but it is true that we have used some poor 
material. It is just as true that we are starting to 
broadcast great things in literature and music which 
may have enormous influence in raising our standards. 
Chamber music, for example, from the Eastman 
Theater at Rochester came to us on Christmas eve— 
noble and beautiful, worthy to go out through the 
great open spaces, under the silent stars, and into 
the homes of the people. 


The Faith That Unites* 


Frederic Williams Perkins 


ry REEDS separate; faith unites. That, I take 
it, is the truth that lies behind such an 
expression of interest in Christian fellow- 
ship and unity as this meeting to-night. 

The statement implies that a faith is larger than 
a creed, using the term “creed” in its traditional sense 
of an official dogmatic test of discipleship. If the 
faith is vital and creative, it can not be compressed 
within the limits of any creedal formulary. What is 
adequate to-day may be insufficient and misleading 
to-morrow. The creedal] ideal is accuracy of defini- 
tion; the ideal of faith is the faithful life, loyalty to 
certain fundamental spiritual verities that are the life 
of God operating in the souls of men. Those who 
disagree in their definitions may be at one in their 
faith. 

Here, for example, is a man who asserts that 
Jesus Christ is “very God of very God.” However 
he may interpret that historic phrase, he means 
that Christ is the incarnation of the Divine in a way 
that is true of no other human being. He calls him- 
self a Trinitarian. But, by the pragmatic test, he 
means that Christ is the door through which God 
enters into human fellowship and re-enforces the 
human spirit with transfiguring glory and moral 
power. Christian living is invested with divine sig- 
nificance. Here is another man who asserts that 
Christ, however exalted and charged with unique 
significance, is entirely within the human family, 


*Address at the Universalist General Convention, Syracuse, 
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the product of its latent spiritual resources, the su- 
preme illustration of what humanity can be. He 
calls himself a Unitarian. But practically his belief 
means that following Christ’s way of life is linking his 
own life with the divinest reality he can know. In 
their beliefs they differ; in their faith and faithfulness 
they are one. They agree in ranking the religion of 
Christ above theories about him. The Trinitarian 
and the Unitarian of this temper are closer akin than 
either is with another wearing the same label but 
whose primary interest is in merely defending that 
conception of the mystery of Christ which he himself 
cherishes. Both would heartily endorse the dictum 
of a great-hearted Unitarian that “it is not necessary 
that the ancient controversy be settled; it is necessary 
only that it end.” Their differing view-points and 
emphases may, if they wish, invite to honorable de- 
bate in the arena of theology without arraying them 
in hostile camps in the army of the Lord. 

Again, here is one who proclaims the final har- 
mony of all souls with God. He is known as a Uni- 
versalist. But his Universalism is primarily not a 
prediction but a faith in the Eternal Love and Right- 
eousness that justifies the prediction. It recognizes 
that present righteousness is a man’s primary concern, 
but evokes from the heart of the servant of righteous- 
ness the confident cry, “If God be for us, who can 
be against us?” Working stout-heartedly by his 
side is a fellow-Christian sustained by the same 
great confidence, but who, for whatever reason, 
dares not to particularize as to the outcome. It may 
be that he distrusts logic as too frail a warrant for 
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affirming the “far-off, divine event’’ to which the 
deepest motion of his spirit bids him cleave. He pre- 
fers to call himself a hopeful agnostic as to the future. 
Yet his faith is in the universal Fatherhood of God, 
the universal brotherhood of man, and the victory in 
some sort that is eternally real of the kingdom for 
which Christ lived and died and which he himself 
unswervingly serves. He affirms what Dr. Gordon 
has termed “the main contention of Universalism 
the love of God for every human soul and His ever- 
lasting purpose to pursue with His redeeming grace 
all souls in all worlds.” In their formulated articles 
of belief the two may differ. In their working faith 
they are one. They are in closer spiritual fellowship 
than the Universalist is with the mere defender of 
Universalism or than the uncertain soul is with one 
eager to prove the larger faith a baseless and pernicious 
dream. 

Now it is a growing sense of participation in this 
unity of living faith that is creating the craving for 
fellowship among liberal Christians of many names 
and households to-day. It is something far deeper 
and more vital than an aversion to theological quar- 
rels, albeit the spirit of Christ has gained a notable 
victory when it compels Christians to feel with shame 
the unseemliness of that. Nor is the search for 
unity a search for intellectual conformity. Men 
have endeavored to discover how many things they 
could say alike only to become aware of the number 
of things they felt they must say differently. That is 
not the road to unity. Nor is it simply in a purpose 
to co-operate in practical expressions of the Christian 
spirit that enduring fellowship is found. It is rather 
in the unsuspected unity of faith that working to- 
gether has revealed. Men who were willing to do 
the will have come to know the doctrine. 

What, then, is the essence of the faith that 
unites? Put in a sentence, it is a determination to 
allow Christ to be the interpreter of his own religion. 
That would seem to be obvious, yet curiously enough 
men have customarily set forth as faith in Christ 
belief in about everything else but Christ. The con- 
flict between these two types of religion draws the 
real issue in organized Christianity to-day—between 
those who base fellowship on a religion about Jesus, 
whether orthodox or heterodox, and those who would 
unite in a sincere endeavor to learn and live the re- 
ligion of Jesus. What realignments it will ultimately 
compel no man can now foresee. But he can see that 
the two types are fundamentally different and op- 
posed. He can see that the unifying power of vital 
conviction will draw into friendship and mutual un- 
derstanding and respect and some kind of practical 
fellowship those who are determined to make Christ 
himself the norm of the religion that bears his name. 
The dynamic center of free Christianity is a purpose 
to share the mind of Christ. 

What freshness and reality and heroic challenge 
that purpose gives to the time-worn phrase “faith in 
Christ!” Faith in Christ is sharing the faith of Christ. 
That is the heart of it. It may gather to itself much 
more. It can not be a spiritual dynamic, “the power 
of God unto salvation,” if anything less. The only 
faith in a person that proves its vitality by getting 
results is faith in what he believes in, the ideals that 
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inspire him, the unseen realities that evoke his loyalty 
and toil and sacrifice. In the nature of things it must 
be so. 

We Americans are given to proclaiming our faith 
in Washington. What does it mean? Nothing real 
unless it means sharing, or bravely attempting to 
share, the faith of Washington—his faith in a seem- 
ingly hopeless cause, his courage to dare when it was 
righteousness that justified the daring. The soul of 
Washington was the soul of a mighty adventurer, one 
of that fellowship of brave spirits in all ages who 
endure as seeing the invisible, accepting life, when 
crises come, as a hazard of new fortunes, an oppor- 
tunity to take apparently reckless chances for ends 
yet unwon. Cautious, prudent, weigher of expedi- 
encies though he was, that was the flaming soul of 
him. Otherwise he never would have led what one 
of his biographers has termed “almost the most hair- 
brained enterprise in history,’ with no organized 
government to support him and only faith in a cause 
and an uncertain people to sustain him. To share that 
spirit is to have faith in Washington. Lacking it, 
our professed faith is but the measure of our distrust. 
And it is too often distrust rather than faith that 
Americans reveal when they would moor the ship 
of state to the text of the “Farewell Address’ rather 
than spread their canvas to the winds that blow in 
our day as he dared to sail by the winds that blew in 
his. 

So must it be in any profession of faith in Christ. 
Except it mean sharing the faith of Christ it means 
nothing. It may, indeed, range from trembling hope, 
shadowed by fitful misgivings, when we fortify our- 
selves by doubting our doubts rather than his con- 
fidence, to robust, buoyant certitude. But it is 
sharing his faith in the good God and the fellowship 
that opens the way to the inflowing of the Divine. 
It is sharing his faith in man’s capacity to respond to 
truth and righteousness. It is sharing his trust in the 
royal law of service as the standard of greatness and 
the secret of social stability. It is joining in his con- 
fidence that justice and good-will and brotherhood 
have the potency of the unconquerable Will in them, 
and that the kingdom of God is a winning cause, not 
a forlorn hope. Something like that, far beyond the 
reach of most of us though it is in its richness and 
power, was the faith of Christ, and the degree of our 
faith in those eternal realities measures our faith in 
him, its radiant examplar and the chief source of its 
transforming power. 

Now when we conceive of the Christian religion 
as first of all an endeavor to share the faith of Christ 
we are following the order of historical development. 
The early Christians were called simply disciples of 
“the Way.” To be a Christian was to follow Christ’s 
way of life. To be sure, it meant to the early Chris- 
tians other things too. The gospel writings and the 
heroic missionary endeavors recorded in the book of 
Acts were colored by a sense of the impending end of 
the world. The first Christian preachers considered 
themselves as hardly more than evangelists of the 
kingdom that Christ was to establish at his early 
second coming. How far Jesus shared their expec- 
tation or how far it reflects the prepossessions of his 
ambassadors, we need not now discuss. The fact 
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remains that what is set forth with imperishable clear- 
ness is a way of life that remains valid after the apoca- 
lyptic dream has been outlawed by time. Even the 
fourth gospel, which is the evangel set ina philosopher’s 
mold, can not obscure it. “By this shall all men 
know that ye are my disciples” abides when the Logos 
doctrine has passed away. The “Way” was not an 
inference from the formal doctrine; the formal doc- 
trine was an attempt to interpret the meaning of 
the “Way.” From Jordan to Calvary the road runs 
as a shining rock which the wayfarer can not miss. 

This is no plea for the “simple gospel’? which 
some think to discover by merely stripping off its 
historical elaborations. The attempt can not succeed, 
and if it could it would mean mental and spiritual 
impoverishment. The unifying simplicity of Christ 
is in no such negative residuum as that. What is 
alive grows, and to grow is to grow complex. To at- 
tempt to find the simple gospel merely by abstracting 
it from the thought forms and ceremonial symbolisms 
and institutional embodiments it takes on in a world 
of living men is as mistaken as the attempt to find 

the simple life by withdrawing from the world into 
the solitude of the desert. The way of Jesus does 
not run through an intellectual vacuum. The men 
who travel it will think about the meaning of it— 
whence it comes and whither it goes, and what sort 
of being the path-breaker is who opens the road 
through the valleys and over the hills of human ex- 
perience. And they will think in terms of the world 
in which they live. 

It is inevitably so. As long as men think they 
will express the philosophical implications of the 
gospel in creedal formularies. As long as they wonder 
and adore they will clothe the gospel message in 
imaginative symbolism, “the outward and visible 
sign of an inward, invisible grace.’”’ And as long as 
the faith of Christ is a living reality they will asso- 
ciate themselves together in ecclesiastical fellow- 
ships. The forms may be perversions and need amend- 
ment and revision, but the instinct to formulate is 
not itself a perversion. It is the source of the legiti- 
mate diversity in which much of the richness of re- 
ligious experience lies. 

Here, then, is the situation. On the one hand is 
the religion of Jesus, his way of life, set forth in the 
Sermon on the Mount, the great parables, the gospel 
of the kingdom. On the other are its theological 
implications and corollaries, its spontaneous symbols, 
its incurable tendency to embody itself in institutions 
—all constituting the shifting, often illuminating, 
often obscuring, religion about Jesus that inevitably 
arises as the original faith relates itself to a living 
world. The development is dangerous, but there 
is no escaping it. How can the danger be lessened? 
How can unity in such diversity be found? How can 
we keep to the road in the midst of the alluring by- 
paths? 

By having such a deep experience of the religion 
of Jesus as to know that his way 7s the road and that 
the theories about him and the way are but paths of 
approach. We must insist that the various theories 
and institutions have no value as factors in the Chris- 
tian way of life except as they fortify our purpose to 
live it. More than that, the purpose to live it must 


come first. Given that purpose, the re-enforcing 
doctrine, the suggestive ceremony, the serviceable 
fellowship of the like-minded, will be added; but they 
will not of themselves create it. 

The science of navigation was discovered by 
stout-hearted voyagers who launched their ships 
and steered by the stars; the seaman preceded the 
navigator. In such fashion is it with the religion of 
Christ. “The gospel,” says Dr. Jacks, “is neither a 
sermon nor a treatise on religion, but a story, which 
tells how Christianity began in something that hap- 
pened, in a deed that was done, a life that was lived. 
Something to talk about, something worth talking 
about, was furnished before the talking began.” 
The impact of Christianity is the impact of a life. 
Its power is in the contagion of a personality more 
than in the logic of a doctrine or the spell of a mys- 
tery. Let no one imagine that such simplifying of 
the Christian religion in thought makes it any easier 
of accomplishment. For every intellectual dif- 
ficulty removed a spiritual difficulty is enhanced, 
but it is a difficulty whose heroic challenge calls out 
the power to meet it. The way of Jesus leads to the 
truth of Jesus, as the way of the deep leads to an 
understanding of the laws that control it. 

This habit of regarding one’s Christian faith as 
primarily sharing in the faith of the original Christian 
yields two further important results. It vitalizes one’s 
religion by a dynamic leadership, and it sets the true 
standard of discipleship. 

The Duke of Wellington, so it is related, was once 
listening to a group of clerics discussing the practic- 
ability of the teachings of Jesus. At length he 
brusquely ejaculated: “Gentlemen, what are your 
marching orders?” The old warrior’s ideal of disciple- 
ship is not to be taken as the Christian standard. 
It was, indeed, from that sort of blind subserviency 
to authority that Christ sought to deliver his followers. 
Christ is not a spiritual autocrat. He seeks not 
satellites but companions, not slaves but freemen. 
And yet the Duke’s military instinct sensed a vital 
element in effective discipleship which liberal Chris- 
tianity has been too apt to understress or ignore. 

A Christian is a person under orders. He is 
obeying the compulsion of a mighty objective. Like 
Luther at Worms he cries out, in sacrificial self-sur- 
render: “God helping me, I can do no other.” He 
has enlisted as a soldier, not simply as a student. 
Grant that it is a voluntary enlistment, not conscrip- 
tion; but having enlisted he is under orders as in- 
exorably as the soldier who is gathered by the draft. 
The service is the road to larger freedom, but it is not 
the freedom of irresponsibility. That sense of com- 
mittal is a distinctive sign of a disciple of Christ. 
He shares the fortunes of a Leader greater than him- 
self, to the fulfilment of whose enterprise he is pledged. 

There is no conflict here with the loyalty to 
reason and conscience on which the liberal rightly 
insists. Christ insists on it too. He not only re- 
spects spiritual freedom; he demands it. He asks no 
man to abdicate the authority of his own conscience. 
He refuses to substitute his dogmatic coercion for a 
disciple’s personal judgment. Rather does he re- 
lease the creative energy of men’s souls that they may 
think and act for themselves. 


“How think ye?” was | 
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his characteristic mode of approach. There is some- 
thing exquisitely deferential in such appeal to the best 
in individual experience to validate his teaching. 

When the lawyer seeking to entangle Jesus in 
theological casuistry asked, ““Who is my neighbor?” 
he threw the question back, after telling the immortal 
story, ““Which of these three thinkest thou was 
neighbor unto him who fell among thieves?” That 
was more than clever debating. It voiced Jesus faith’ 
that men carried in their own hearts the answers to 
the deepest questions concerning God and brother- 
hood and duty and destiny, if they would only pay 
attention to them. He asked for no loyalty to him 
that was not loyalty to the best in themselves. 

But, having assented to Jesus’ truth, what then? 
The man who conceives of his faith as sharing in the 
faith of the original Christian finds himself shifting 
the emphasis from arguing truth to using it. It is 
just that change of emphasis that is at the heart of 
the Christian religion. It used often to be said, in 
the early days of protest against the autocratic 
authority ascribed to Jesus, “the noxious exaggeration 
of the personality of Jesus,” as Emerson termed it— 
that the truths of Christianity would be as true 
if a Hottentot had taught them. But it was not a 
Hottentot who taught them. It was one Jesus of 
Nazareth, and that made all the difference in the 
world. Itis personality that makes truth effective, and 
behind the truth of Christianity is the driving power 
of a dynamic personality that transmutes truth into 
It was with the effectiveness of truth that 
Jesus was concerned, and the Christian who shares 
his spirit must share his concern. Under the con- 
tagion of Jesus’ leadership the Christian lifts the 
truths of the gospel out of the theologian’s laboratory 
and blazons them on the banner of a host singing, 
“Onward, Christian soldiers, marching as to war!”’ 

Are you enlisted in that host, eager to make that 
truth effective? That is Jesus’ test of discipleship. 
He includes all who meet it. He excludes none who 
may differ on questions subsidiary to it. 

Jesus was very explicit about that. “He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them” 
builds on the enduring rock. ‘‘Why call ye me Lord, 
Lord, and do not the things which I say?’—so does 
he subordinate formal homage to moral allegiance. 
“By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, 
if ye have love one toward another’’—so does he put 
his sign-manual on his followers of every age and 
creed. The lovers of men share the mind of Christ, 
and no lesser tests of creed or ceremony, whether 
orthodox or heterodox, must be set to bar them out. 

We who profess to be liberal Christians may well 
take that to heart as we exercise our creeda] freedom 


in the theological controversies of our day. I speak, 


for instance, as one who interprets the story of the 
virgin birth as a poet’s description of a spiritual re- 
sult rather than a scientist’s explanation of a biological 
process. If, however, a literalist more truly possesses 
the mind of Christ, if he more faithfully loves God 
and serves men, if his sacrifice for the common good 


is more complete and his vision of the heavenly king- 


dom more compelling, he is a better Christian than 


Iam. 


This, I take it, is the living principle that is 


fusing into spiritual unity liberal Christians of theolog- 
ical variety. It is a fellowship so real that it needs 
not to be fabricated but only revealed. Behind it 
and compelling it is a center of loyalty more inclus- 
ive, more powerfully inciting to sacrificial devotion, 
than the lesser sectarian loyalties to which we so 
easily yield. The soul of this new and daring ad- 
venture of the spirit is a common purpose to share 
the mind of Christ. Nothing less than that will 
break the fetters of custom and timidity and pro- 
vincial jealousies and sustain it in its flight. Not 
until Christ’s faith in the kingdom of God and the 
truths it involves has become a consummation we 
really prize above partisan glory or denominational 
agerandizement will the larger fellowship be felt to 
be a necessity. And until it seems necessary, not 
merely desirable but indispensable, it will mean little 
more than a polite gesture, like the “distinguished 
consideration” which jealous diplomats accord each 
other in official notes. Calm-counsels of prudence or 
numerical gain or economic wisdom will not create 
it. In no such academic ice box will there be gen- 
erated the intense heat which fusion requires. 

It is from faithful life to faithful life that the 
electric current of Christ’s fellowship passes. Its 
heat and passion transmute the dialects that differ 
into the understanding that is one. We may differ- 
ently conceive of our common Master. We may be- 
lieve in the victory of the kingdom of God with 
varying degrees of assurance, ranging from eager hope 
to serene confidence. But if to our faith God is Love, 
whom we know only as we love; if humanity is a 
brotherhood in which he is chief who serves most; if 
the only unfaith is distrust of the power of right, and the 
only heresy is exploiting the weakness of men; if the 
kingdom of God is sure because the Divine intent 
is behind it, and the cause of Christ carries the pledge 
and potency of triumph—then any man who holds 
that faith can understand a fellow-believer, whatever 
his life may say. They have the witness of the Spirit 
that they are one. 

And what, brethren of the Universalist Church, 
is to be our attitude to this prophetic movement of 
our time? Of one thing we may be sure. The move- 
ment is going on—with us or without us as we may 
decide; and not to decide for it is no different in its 
effect on us from deciding against it. In one way or 
another, utilizing whatever material is willing to be 


‘used, the new unity of faith will fashion organs for 


its functioning. Whatever unique contribution or 
distinctive message is ours—and I believe we have 
both—must relate itself to this sense of spiritual 
unity that in the providence of God has come to be. 
In the future it will be increasingly true that our 
distinctiveness will have to be the distinctiveness of 
efficiency in a specific contribution to a common task, 
The stirring challenge to Universalists to-day—and 
to Unitarians also, if I may venture to speak for 
both -groups—is to make their churches, whether 


they be few or many, such vital centers of real Chris- 


tianity that the broader fellowship which is coming 
ean not get along without them but must use them as 
comrades in its mighty adventure. 

And who ought to feel at home in that fellowship 
if not the churches that have stood valiantly for the 
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larger faith in the long, tempestuous years when it 
was a faith everywhere spoken against? Who ought 
to welcome more eagerly the opening of a door of 
larger opportunity than those who are made to realize 
that they are no longer required to spend their main 
energies in justifying their theological right to exist? 
Can we ask for a nobler vindication than the chance 
to join with the new allies of free Christianity not so 
much to fight for our faith as to fight with our faith 
for the reign of the kingdom of God? 

All honor to the brave souls who have fought 
for the faith and who in many a theological wilderness 
are fighting for it to-day. May there come to their 
lonely and sacrificial labors a new dignity as they 
realize that they represent a larger interest than the 
denomination whose name they are proud to bear. 

But after all the church in its true estate is not so 
much a citadel of faith to be defended as an army of 
the faithful to be led, not against flesh and blood, 
but against the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
against spiritual wickedness in high places. In this 


army is a place for any man or any church that is 
seeking to do the will of God in the faith of Christ— 
his faith in the sovereignty of Love, the sacredness 
of human souls, the kingliness of service, and the 
triumph of the kingdom. That faith, named or name- 
less, is the living fire in the hearts of the makers of 
a new world. The vindication of it, more convincing 
than any argument for any formal creed, is the patent 
fact that wherever men struggle valiantly for right 
against wrong, “perplexed but not in despair, cast 
down but not destroyed,” you will find them upborne 
by the energizing conviction that “all things work 
together for good to them that love God.”’ That faith 
is our faith, that army is our army, its battle is our 
battle, and its goal is our goal. Let us fly our banner. 
Let us proclaim our creed, not as a password but as a 
battle-hymn, remembering that its power is not 
so much in the words of the song as in the uniting 
spirit that it sings. But high above all other ban- 
ners rises the oriflamme of the Master of the Way, 
“Tn hoc signo vinces.” 


Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. 


LOVE 
God is love; and he that dwelleth in love dwell- 


eth in God, and God in him. 
1 John 4 : 16. 


Sunday 

The longer I live and the more I see 

Of the struggle of souls toward the heights above, 
The stronger this truth comes home to me, 

That the universe rests on the shoulders of love— 
A Love so limitless, deep, and broad 
That men have re-named it and called it God. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


O Thou, who didst lay the foundation of the 
earth, amid the singing of the morning stars and the 
joyful shouts of the sons of God, lift up our little life 
into Thy gladness. Out of Thee, as out of an over- 
flowing fountain of Love, wells forth eternally a 
stream of blessing upon every creature Thou hast 
made. We can give Thee nothing of our own. All 
that we have is Thine. Oh, then, help us to glorify 
Thee by striving to be like Thee. May we be par- 
takers of the Divine Nature, so that all that is truly 
human in us may be deepened, purified and strength- 
ened. And so may we be witnesses for Thee, lights of 
the world, reflecting Thy light. Amen. 


Monday 


There’s a wideness in God’s mercy, 
Like the wideness of the sea; 
There’s a kindness in His justice, 
Which is more than liberty. 
For the love of God is broader 
Than the measure of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind. 
Frederick W. Faber. 


The strength of Thy love, O Lord, we would have 
all men share. Let it go forth to all who feel them- 
selves neglected or forgotten. Be Thou their great 


Restall 


Companion, who understands all, whose sympathy is 
wider and deeper than all their need. For those who 
despair because of moral weakness and failure, we 
pray. May they throw themselves upon Thy truth 
and mercy, and hear Thy voice of power and re- 
assurance. Let the restless and discontented pass 
into Thy peace, which the world can not give and 
can not take away. Be Thou our God and our Fort- 
ress, for Thy mercies’ sake. Amen. 


Tuesday 
Immortal Love, forever full, 
Forever flowing free, 
Forever shared, forever whole, 
A never-ebbing sea! 


The letter fails, the systems fall, 
And every symbol wanes; 
The Spirit over-brooding all, 
Eternal Love remains. 
John G. Whittier. 


Almighty and ever-living God, we draw near 
unto Thee, believing that Thou art, and that Thou 
wilt reward all those who diligently seek Thee. We 
cry for some abiding stay, for some sure and steadfast 
anchorage. Reveal Thyself to us as the Eternal God, 
as the unfathomable Love that encompasses every 
spirit Thou hast made, and bears it on, through the 
light and the darkness alike, to the goal of Thine own 
perfection. May we know, with a spiritual knowledge, 
that Thou art Love, and that dwelling in Love we 
dwellin Thee. Amen. 


Wednesday 
God! Thou art Love! I build my faith on that. 
So doth Thy right hand guide us through the world 
Wherein we stumble. 
Browning. 
O God, lead us out of the twilight of our own dark, 
narrow souls into Thy glorious light, that we may be 
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the children, not of the night, but of the day. Re- 
member for good all who are perplexed with the mys- 
teries of existence, and who grieve because the world 
is so sad and unintelligible. Teach them that Thy 
hand is on the helm of affairs, that Thou dost guide 
Thine own world, and canst change every dark cloud 
into bright sunshine. In this faith let them rest, and 
by this faith let them live. Amen. 


Thursday 


Thou Grace Divine, encircling all, 
A shoreless, soundless sea, 
Wherein at last our souls must fall, 
O Love of God, most free! 
Eliza Scudder. 


Loving Father, our hearts are moved to grati- 
tude and trust when we look up to Thee. We re- 
joice that through our fleeting days there runs Thy 
gracious purpose. We praise Thee that out from 
Thee we have come and into Thy bosom we shall re- 
turn. Thy hand is upon us, moving us on to some 
far-off spiritual event, where the meaning and mystery 
of life shall be made plain and Thy glory shall be 
revealed. Comfort us with the hope of a happy 
awakening after life’s dream is over, and when we 
awake, may we be satisfied with Thy likeness. Amen. 


Friday 


I am drifting away to some other shore, 
I know not where it may be; 

But, Spirit of Love, wherever I go, 
My soul will abide in Thee. 


I am drifting away as the years go by, 
Out over Eternity’s sea; 
But, Hope of my Life, wherever I go, 
My soul will abide in Thee. 
Beatrice West. 


O Thou, whose years are throughout all genera- 
tions, and who abidest though all else passes away; 
we pray for those whose days are far spent, and whose 
appointed time to depart is drawing nigh. Amid the 
shadows of evening, grant them the vision of Thy 
glorious morning. As the outward man perishes, may 
the inner man be renewed day by day. Comfort and 
sustain them with the hands of friendship and love 
and sympathy. Give them a forward look, a joyous 
faith, and when life’s day is ended, grant them to lie 
down to rest in perfect peace and in the assurance 
that Thou hast in store for them such good things as 
pass man’s understanding. Amen. 


Saturday 
Be still and sleep, my soul! 
Now gentle-footed Night 
In softly shadowed stole 
Holds all the day from sight. 


Thou hast no need to wake, 
Thou art no sentinel; 

Love all the care will take, 
And Wisdom watcheth well. 


Weep not, think not, but rest! 
The stars in silence roll; 
On the world’s mother-breast, 
Be still and sleep, my soul! 
Edward Rowland Sill. 


Most Merciful Father, give me an evening bless- 
ing. Grant me sound and refreshing rest, undisturbed 
by faithless worries. And raise me up in the morning, 
refreshed in body and in mind, and made fit for Thy 


service. Grant me Thy peace now and evermore. 
Amen. 
The prayers this week are by the Rev. Samuel Mc- 


Comb, D. D. 


A Congregationalist Before the Universalists 


AeiR. ROLFE COBLEIGH, managing editor 
Bl of the Congregationalist, addressed the 
Boston Ministers’ Meeting Monday, Jan. 
Metts} 4, at 11 a. m., on the National Council at 
Washington. There was a good attendance of the 
members to greet him, the following being present: 
Messrs. Wilson, F. W. Perkins, Spear, Haney, Mar- 
shall, Coons, Sprague, Vossema, Patterson, Leighton, 
Hoyt, Lowe, Hadley, Polk, Conklin, Nichols, Brush, 
Peters, Ball, Merrick, Farnsworth, Bissell, W. S. 
Perkins, Thornton, Perdelwitz, Lewis, Ayres, Mor- 
rison, Huntley, Robbins and Raspe, Mrs. Chamber- 
lain, Miss Earle and Miss Kirk. Mr. Raspe, the 
president, presided. Mr. Cobleigh’s address was 
clear, illuminating and helpful. He said in part: 
“When I was a little boy and lived on a farm up 
in northern Vermont, every Sunday morning father 
hitched up the horses and father, mother, my brother 
and I drove off to a village three miles away, where 
we attended the first church I knew anything about, 
the Universalist church. If I have amounted to 
anything at all in the world it may be due to that 
start. At least because of it I feel very much at home 
here to-day. 


“Those of us who are in close touch with news 
sources have realized for a long time that Universal- 
ists are Congregationalists and Congregationalists 
are Universalists. That is another reason I feel at 
home among you. 

“An interesting feature of the Congregational 
Council was the fact that President Coolidge is Honor- 
ary Moderator. It gave a kind of thrill to the occa- 
sion when Mr. and Mrs. Coolidge came to the plat- 
form the opening night and he made one of the out- 
standing speeches of the Council. We are fond of 
the President and his wife because they are the kind 
of people the rest of us are. When our Washington 
church planned entertainment for the delegates Mr. 
and Mrs. Coolidge asked to be included in the list 
of people entertaining, and they had nine delegates. 
Three of these were rather distinguished people. 
The rest were rather humble people. All of these 
people spent a week and a half in the White 
House. 

“The Washington meeting was interesting as 
indicating the way the Congregational fellowship 
is evolving. Young men, the type of Albert Palmer 
of Oak Park, Ill., are coming forward. They are 
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the type that you and I like to see in positions of 
leadership—broad, brotherly, enthusiastic, but con- 
structive. 

“There has been a tradition among Congrega- 
tionalists for many years that there should be in the 
position of Moderator a minister and layman al- 
ternately. This did not work out, as laymen have 
been held back. This year the Council elected Mr. 
Harwood of Appleton, Wisconsin, a live business man. 
The Council put through a scheme to have an Asso- 
ciate Moderator, inasmuch as the Moderator is not 
a public speaker. As Associate Moderator they 
elected Dr. Dan Bradley of Cleveland. Another 
innovation was the prominence of women. For the 
first time in the history of the Council a woman was 
elected as First Assistant Moderator. Following a 
custom in vogue for many years a colored man was 
elected Second Assistant Moderator. 

“There was one sad disappointment. I don’t 
know what the rules are which are followed by ar- 
chitects and builders to make the acoustics bad, but 
whatever they are the architects and builders of 
the auditorium in Washington got on to them. An- 
other difficulty was that there were so many things 
to see in Washington that some of the delegates were 
led away by the distractions. When we came to 
decide where we would meet next time a strong senti- 
ment developed to go back to a church, and the Cour- 
cil voted unanimously and enthusiastically to go to 
Omaha. 

“The time of year when we meet has been 
unfortunate, as in the fall churches are just getting 
under way. It is a poor time to drop things and go 
off across a continent to a meeting. The Council 
voted, therefore, to change from fall to spring. 

“T suppose if you were to describe the atmosphere 
of any of your great meetings, like the Syracuse Con- 
vention, you would find it about like ours. There 
was delightful fellowship with people from all over 
the country. Like yourselves, we are very inde- 
pendent folk, every fellow does his own thinking. 
But one characteristic of the Council is its broad, 
tolerant spirit. It was decidedly characteristic of 
the meeting in Washington. Some other denomina- 
tions are getting wrought up over theological dis- 
cussions, are perhaps in danger of splitting up, but 
nothing of that kind happened, or was even thought 
of, in our National Council. It was interesting to 
see the way the Council disposed of questions. With 
us a majority rules. When the decision was taken 
everybody acquiesced. 

“The young people were brought in as never 
before. It was a happy thought on the part of 
somebody to arrange a week-end program for young 
people. They came in Pullman cars and lived on 
them while in Washington, mainly from New England 
and states along the Atlantic seaboard. Under com- 
petent leaders they were taken to Mount Vernon, 
Arlington, the Capitol, the White House and other 
interesting points, and at every place a distinguished 
man made a brief address explaining things. The 
program of the Council for Saturday was arranged 
to fit into the fact that the young people were 
there. 

“There were many fine, interesting, inspiring 
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speeches, but one could hardly characterize any of 
them as great or wonderful. The President em- 
phasized the fact that religion underlies everything 
in government and life, and his speech was widely 
circulated. S. Parkes Cadman, Nehemiah Boynton, 
ex-Governor Sweet, Charles R. Brown and other 
prominent Congregationalists spoke, also Bishop Mc-- 
Connell, Prof. Plato Durham of Atlanta, Dr. Robert 
KE. Speer, Mrs. Willebrandt and Secretary of the 
Navy Wilbur. 

The retiring Moderator, Dr. Potter, delivered the. 
biennial Moderator’s Address. The Council sermon 
was by Dr. Carl Patton and he delivered a perfectly 
good Universalist sermon. We have a great states- 
man-missionary, James L. Barton, of whom we are 
very proud. He told of the revolution going on in 
Turkey and what opportunities there are before us 
as the Christian spirit is brought to bear on the situa- 
tion. 

“One of the most important questions which was. 
settled was that relating to the merger of the Mis- 
sionary Societies, both home and foreign. Not until 
these questions of reorganization were out of the 
way could we really breathe freely at the Council. 
The importance of this reorganization may be seen 
when I tell you that a single one of the many societies 
invoked, the American Missionary Association, has 
sent fifty millions of dollars to the Southern states. 
in this country since the Civil. War, largely for work 
among the negroes, and all other churches have sent 
twenty-five million. There was a hot discussion over 
the social program which was adopted. The Council 
adopted a prophetic, idealistic statement of things 
to be aimed for.” 

Mr. Cobleigh then took up the subject of inter- 
church relations. He described the two documents 
which had come to the Council, the petition of the 
Northern California Congregational Conference, and 
the Memorial adopted by the Maine Universalist 
Convention. He described with great frankness but 
with perfect tact the difficulties that had been in- 
herited from the days when there was a definite cleav- 
age between the so-called liberal bodies and the so- 
called orthodox bodies. He then told of the patient 
work that was done by the Commission on Interchurch 
Relations, which was handling this matter for the 
Council, to bring in a resolution which would make 
it unlikely that anybody should arise to try to debate 
again the dead issues of the past. In the resolution 
that was framed he felt that they had accomplished 
that. It commended itself to everybody at once. 
It represented the genuine Congregational attitude. 
Not only those who understood the situation, like 
the members of the commission who were dealing 
with such matters, but every delegate, gave it his 
support, and it passed unanimously. It presented 
the speaker’s own attitude and hopes for the 
future. 

Following the address there was a brief time for 
questions and answers. The ministers then adjourned 
to the rooms of Dr. van Schaick adjoining, where a 
buffet luncheon was served and a social hour enjoyed. 
Mr. Cobleigh was present and in the circle before 
the fire talked in a more intimate way to those who 
lingered. 
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An Experiment in Church School Work 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


fesa|T came about in this way. From time out of 
BI nind our Sunday school was held at noon, 
following the church service. After studying 
E it for twenty years and trying to improve 
it there seemed to be certain glaring defects that 
could not be remedied. 

There were too many children who never be- 
eame attached to the church. They went to Sunday 
school awhile and that ended it. I grew tired of the 
long procession which graduated from the Sunday 
school to the street, not the church. There were too 
many parents who sent their children, but did not 
bring them. Asked why, they said “the children 
would not sit through the church service, so they 
stayed at home and got them ready for Sunday school.” 
Many young mothers were in this group. 

Besides this, the teachers complained that, the 


Sunday school being at the usual lunch hour, the - 


children were restless and often in the summer when 
parents wanted to take them with them motoring the 
children did not appear at Sunday school. — 

Faced with a situation that seemed to be grow- 
ing worse, not better, the natural question, ‘What 
can be done to remedy it?” arose. 

Trying first to rid ourselves of conservative 
prejudice that what had been should be, “world 
without end,” a little study seemed to uncover the 
following considerations: Why should children who 
in the habit forming period of life never attended the 
church service be expected to do so when grown up? 
Why should the Sunday school practically deny to 
many mothers the privilege of attending the church 
service and keep them at home getting the children 
ready for Sunday school? Why should there not be 
close and studied co-operation between the church 
and the church school? Sifted down the problem was 
this: In the religious training of the youth of the church 
should there be a change in methods? Granting, as 
all would, the importance of the work, how could it 
be improved? 

For one thing, we said, the convenience and help 
of parents should be enlisted to a larger degree. 
The religious training of their children is primarily 
their job and nothing should be done by the church 
- in the administration of its work for the young, to 
relieve parents of their sense of responsibility, nor 
on the other hand to make difficult their co-opera- 
tion. 

Furthermore, we decided that it was not psycho- 
logically sound to expect children to sit through a 
sermon addressed to their elders. Nor was there sense 
- in administering the church and the church school so 
that they should become competitors with a gulf 
between them. 

When we got as far as this we resolved to make 
one of our slogans “They come together and they 
go together,’ meaning parents and their children. 
Another resolve was to revive the family pew with 
the responsibilities on the part of father and mother 
which it involves. Another was to make the church 
financially responsible for the school. 


The way it has worked out is that at 10.30 a. m. 
young and old are expected to be present at the 
church service of worship, the children sitting in 
the pew with father and mother, and any whose 
parents can not accompany them in the care of their 
teacher or some one appointed to dook after them. 
At the close of half an hour of the church service and 
while the hymn before the sermon is being sung the 
members of the church school quietly retire to the 
vestry for their lessons. 

When the church service is being closed the 
closing service of the church school is being held, 
and at twelve young and old go home together, or 
off in the automobile to the country if some summer 
trip has been planned. 

To still further bind the church and school to- 
gether three or four times through the year the older 
departments of the school stay through the church 
service when something special is being given, as a 
Harvest Home oc Young People’s Day service, or 
Boy Scout or Girl Scout day. And about as often 
the congregation goes down into the church school 
at noon for a special fifteen or twenty-minute exer- 
cise there, as for example on Christmas or Japan 
Sunday. Some Sundays the pastor addresses brief 
remarks to the members of the church school before 
they retire to the vestry for their lessons. Work for 
the young people in the church school is supplemented 
by senior and junior Unions, also five troops of Boy 
Seouts and Girl Scouts. Large confirmation classes 
are held during Lent. 

The plan outlined was adopted in September, 
1922, and has had a little more than three years’ trial. 

What are the results? 

The morning congregations are larger while the 
school is smaller, due to the fact that the adults attend 
the service rather than classes, though a young 
woman’s class under a very capable teacher is held 
from 12 to 1. Similar classes of adults might be held 
if there was a call for them, or week-night Bible study 
and Mission Study classes might profitably be 
formed. ; 

There has been a marked increase in the attend- 
ance at church of the parents of young children. 
It seems to just suit them and they are perhaps the 
most enthusiastic over the plan. Formerly many of 
them stayed at home and got the children ready for 
Sunday school, or came with them to it. Now they 
are regularly present at the church service while their 
children are being well taken care of. We have added 
a number of new families who tell us this convenient 
arrangement was the thing that appealed to them. 
One woman with three children who had not been 
in church in eight years seldom misses a service 
now. 

What are the objections? 

Some of the teachers who wanted to attend the 
church service gave up their classes; one was so put 
out she left us for another church. Those who love 
children and would rather work with them than in- 
dulge in the luxury of listening to sermons have kept 
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on. Those who associate large classes of adults in their 
minds with the church school think the school is not 
what it was, as it is not as yet in numbers. 

Judged by a different standard some of us see 
these advantages: 

Many children are forming the church-going 
habit. In many pews fathers and mothers with their 
children are worshiping together. The children 
are being instructed in the morning when their minds 
are not wearied nor are they hungry. The school 
has an objective—the confirmation of its pupils as 
members of the church. The chasm between the 
church and school is bridged. 
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I have called this an “experiment,” and it is. 
Ten years would be a better test of the plan than three. 
We have found defects and are finding them, likewise 
ways to remedy them. 

I have been loath to say anything about what 
we are doing, because it is new and different in many 
ways, and needs a thorough trial. 

Johannes, however, has been persistent that I 
furnish him some copy about it, hence this long and 
somewhat rambling story. 

Do not take us for an example, unless you are 
ready for criticism and have some of the spirit of the 
pioneer. If you try it let us know how it works. 


The Positive Note in Religion 


Daniel Evans 


= HERE is a painful and widespread sense of a 
| lack of personal conviction upon the part 
of preachers, teachers and church people. 
wets} 3=An English statesman who has had consid- 
erable opportunity to hear preachers in the Orthodox 
churches expresses this feeling. We have also heard 
it from laymen in the Orthodox churches in our 
country, and we are frequently made aware of the 
same feeling in our Liberal churches by letters of 
complaint, or of wistful longing for a more positive 
note not only in the preaching of the minister but also 
in the life of the lay people. 

Doubtless much of this sense of lack of conviction 
comes from the critical temper of our day, when all 
things must come to the bar of judgment for critical 
appraisal before they are to be accepted or rejected. 
The critical spirit is necessary; it has a great work 
to do; it has rendered religion a great service; never- 
theless it has its limitations. It is generally cold, 
frequently unmerciful in its analysis, and often very 
depressing in its meager results. It has its place, 
but it is felt that it should do its work in the study and 
class room and laboratory, not in the pulpit nor at 
the open grave. 

‘The demand for the positive note in religion 
should not, however, be confused with the dogmatic 
temper. There is a world of difference between them. 
The dogmatic temper is aggressive. It is more mus- 
cular than intellectual. Pounding the pulpit, or 
gripping the Bible in both hands and asseverating 
that one believes it from cover to cover, stamping on 
heresy, and destroying men of straw—such methods 
and temper are dogmatic. The dogmatist protests 
his faith too much. It is a strange fact known well 
to psychologists and dramatists that such a dogma- 
tist is on the edge of doubting, and has recourse to 
these defensive measures to save himself. More- 
over, the dogmatist is just as certain of one thing as 
of another. He makes no distinctions. He is as 
certain of Jonah in the great fish as of God in heaven, 
of the empty tomb as the living Christ, of the topog= 
raphy of the spiritual world as of histown. He is so 
certain of so many things that he fails to satisfy the 
critical mind that would like to be certain of a few 
great things. 

The positive note in religion distinguishes where 
in the very nature of the case it can be certain and 


where it can not. It recognizes the difference be- 
tween the region of probability and the region of 
certainty. In all matters historical, it can only be 
more or less probable; it seeks the more probable, 
but frequently has to put up with the less probable. 
The historian would like to be more certain, but 
he can not be, which led one great historian of 
religion to remark in our hearing that he wished 
in the next reincarnation he might be born a 
mathematician, for then he could be certain about 
something. Knowledge of the past is at best only 
most probable and of the future at the best only prob- 
able. The great certainties are generally if not al- 
ways of the present, the indubitable certainties of our 
moral and spiritual life confronting the everlasting 
realities of God and His universe and our souls. 

The positive note in religion grows out of ex- 
perience here and now with these realities. One can 
be certain when it comes to the great experiences he 
has in the world, to the inexpugnable data in his 
consciousness, to the grip of a superhuman reality, 
to the soul’s confrontation of God, now in fear, and 
again in confidence, now in collision, and again in 
co-operation. The positive note is born in these facts 
of experience. If and when we have these profound 
experiences we can be certain. : 

Then, again, the positive note is persuasive, not 
coercive. It resorts to commendation, not to com- 
pulsion, to appeal, not to enforcement. No one was 
ever more positive than Jesus, and no one so far 
removed from the dogmatist’s temper and method. 
“He taught as one having authority.” He spoke 
affirmatively, persuasively, unconstrainedly. “He 
who hath ears to hear, let him hear.” The truth is 
uttered, let a man try it; and if he does he will find 
it true. The modern scientist of the first rank. has 
the same temper and method. He does not drive 
things home. He makes his experiment, explains his 
method and results, and then relies upon his dis-’ 
covery. The positive is quiet, confident, patient, 
expectant. 

If preachers and teachers, parents and others, 
have such positive faith, they will remove the pain- 
ful sense in others of this lack of confidence, reas- 
sure them, and reinforce their faith. It is necessary 
to have a positive note in preaching; it is far more 
necessary to have it in the life of all religious people. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


POPES AND SATELLITES? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Polson in his letter entitled, “Do we have popes,” has 
brought to our attention a very important problem. Many of 
our churches are dominated by one or two pompous individuals 
and their obsequious satellites. 

The remedy: 1. The people must make their pastor their 
leader in fact and not in name only. 2. The pastor must resist 
the temptation to kowtow to these “lay pontiffs.”’ 8. Our 
ministers should co-operate: give fair warning, and then refuse 
calls from parishes undemocratically controlled. 

A church that is undemocratic is not Universalist. It is 
better that it should die to the glory of God and liberal religion, 
than that it should exist to the disgrace of both. Better still, 
let such churches confess their sins, repent, and reform. Let 
them become truly Universalist ‘households of God.” 

Edward A. Lewis. 

Stamford, Conn. 


* * 


ON FUNDAMENTALISM AND OTHER THEMES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. Polson’s letter of Dec. 26 brings to our attention one 
of the most vital problems of our day—what can be done to 
save our rural churches? But has Mr. Polson given us an account 
of the disease from which our rural churches are suffering, or a 
clear statement of one of the most aggravated symptoms of the 
disease? I am inclined to take the latter view. What he has 
described is a pretty general condition denoting a general lack 
of interest, allowing all church responsibility to center in one 
or two individuals! 

There can be no cure until we honestly face the rural church 
situation. The simple fact is that the most of our village churches 
are in a deplorable condition. To a great extent the member- 
ship is made up of elderly and somewhat discouraged people, 
the brightest young folks having gone to the cities and thcse 
remaining showing little or no interest in the church. The 
decay of rural life is one of the outstanding features of our 
times, and the radio is now completing what the automobile 
has been doing to country church attendance. Of course we 
are badly in need of a thorough organization, or reorganization, 
of many of our small churches; but first of all we must find out 
where we are going to get the material for such reorganization; 
and next, where we are going when we are ready to start the 
machine. 

The next and equally important thing to face is that this is 
no time to give up. A liberal church in the rural community 
was never more needed than now. Some people whose knowl- 
edge of the world is confined to the select city circle in which 
they move have the fond notion that the fundamentalist move- 
ment is a sporadic thing that is rapidly disappearing. Nothing 
could be much farther from the truth. Fundamentalism is 
aggressive, intolerant and growing. Let me give your readers 
an account of two incidents that are typical of conditions where 
fundamentalism is dominant. 

In the village of Cranesville, Pa., an old-fashioned hell- 
fire revival was going on in an orthodox church a few weeks ago, 
and the minister visited the Cranesville high school, and also 
the high school of Wellsburg a mile distant, and announced in 
both schools that a contest had been arranged between the two 
high schools, and that a prize would be given to the school which 
brought the largest number of people to the revival. This, too, 
in a school where seventy-five per cent of the pupils are of Greek 
Catholic parentage. What a demonstration of the separation 
of church and state! 

In the village of Linesville where I reside, the high school 
senior class, of which my son is a member, wished to make a 
little money by means of a social. They asked permission to 
have a few games of ‘five hundred.’ This was refused them, 


it being stated by the school authorities that no card playing 
could be allowed in any of the public school buildings, but they 
were told that they could have a turkey raffle which would ret 
them much more. So the raffle was held, much to the merriment 
of the sinners and the scandal and disgust of people of common 
sense. But the pious folk who had no compunctions of conscience 
about flouting the gambling laws of the state were satisfied, for 
their religious scruples against “five hundred” had been upheld. 
Ernest M. Whitesmith. 
Linesville, Pa. 
* * 

NOT ONLY CAN PREACH BUT PREACH WITH POWER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your issue of to-day brings me the news in a “personal’” 
item that I have resigned here because “‘not able to carry longer 
the burden of regular parish work,” but that I am “available 
for pulpit supply work.” 

As Mark Twain once said of a report of his death, this state- 
ment is “greatly exaggerated.” 

As a matter of fact my resignation here was in no sense- 
based upon inability to do regular parish work. I have been 
preaching between thirty-nine and forty years and have never 
missed a Sunday’s work or any public appointment on account 
of sickness. When I took the pastorate of the Oak Park church 
in 1892, some members of the parish thought I would not, be 
able to do the work. I not only did it for over eighteen years, 
but regret to say that I have officiated at the funerals of the 
majority of the then members of that congregation—eighty to. 
be exact. So at present I feel physically able to do the work. 
of a parish minister. 

This is not a bid for a parish, for I am not seeking any; but 
is merely giving notice that I am not “retiring’’ because of 
either infirm health or old age. 

Neither am I likely to be available at present for “pulpit 
supply work.” I do plead guilty, however, to having resigned 
and finished my pastorate here, though I expect to preach here 
many times yet. 

Notwithstanding the above corrections, I am grateful to 
the editor for his evident kindness in advertising that I am still 
able to preach. 

i Rodney F.. Johonnot. 

Bellows Falls, Vt. 

* * 
ANOTHER OLD SUBSCRIBER AND FRIEND 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

I saw an article in the Leader this past week by a woman 
who said she had been a reader of the Leader for fifty years. 
I am sixty-five years old. I can not remember the time when 
the Leader or one of its ancestors did not come to our house 
every week. 

A few days ago I came across a piece that was clipped from 
the paper in 1850. My father, J. P. Knight, took the paper as 
early as 1844. He died in 1891. My brother, Henry A. Knight, 


then took the paper and has taken it ever since. It is an old 
and dear friend in the family. 
Ee AG 
ok * 
HOW A PASTOR FEELS ABOUT HER CHURCH COMING 
THROUGH 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Our church has adopted the Five Year Program. That is 
the concise statement you may use for the Leader if you wish. 
But it can not begin to express the state of my feelings. They 
are effervescent! I am so happy over the adoption of the Five 
Year Program. We have talked it ever since last spring, but I 
was not at all sure that we could do it tc-day, following so closely 
on the heels of our extensive repairs. I feel that I have received 
a wonderful Christmas present. We have a constituency, of 
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wonderfully fine people, and they will measure up to the re- 
quirements of the Program. I am happy to work with them. 
Almira L. Cheney. 
Clinton, Ill. 


* * * 


NEW PRESIDENT FOR BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


The election and acceptance as president of Boston Uni- 
versity of Dr. Daniel Lash Marsh of Pittsburg, Pa., an alumnus 
of the university, was announced Dec. 30 by former Governor 
John L. Bates, president of the university corporation. 

The new president will assume his duties at the beginning 
of the second semester in February. Bishop Anderson, who 
succeeded Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin when the latter resigned to 
accept the presidency of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Ind., said that arrangements for the inauguration of Dr. Marsh 
are expected to be completed before long. 

Dr. Marsh is a graduate of the Boston University School 
of Theology in 1908, is forty-five years old, is married and has 
four daughters, and is one of the most widely known men in 
Pittsburg, where he is superintendent of the Methodist Epis- 
ecopal Church Union of Pittsburg, consisting of 103 churches. 
He is also pastor of the Smithfield Methodist Episcopal Church, 
where he preaches to capacity houses weekly and hundreds 
are turned away. ; 

During the war Dr. Marsh served with the Y. M. C. A. in 
France. 

As an author and editor he has become well known. He 
edits the Pittsburg Methodist, the organ of the church union 
and a periodical of large circulation and influence. He is the 
author of “The Challenge of Pittsburg,” ‘Regular Fellows,” 
“‘Tiny Tales of Modern Miracles,” ‘The Faith of the People’s 
Poet,’’ a study of his personal friend, James Whitcomb Riley, 
and “The Youth of America.” 

Bishop Francis J. McConnell of Pittsburg took occasion 
to pay a high tribute to Dr. Marsh on hearing that the Boston 
University post was to be his. 

“He is far and away the best executive in my area,”’ Bishop 
McConnell said. ‘‘I am quite confident that in any position 
calling for executive ability, unusual leadership of men, and 
-vast energy and courage, Dr. Marsh will succeed better than 
any other man I know.” 

* * * 


LYNCHINGS IN 1925 

Principal Moton of Tuskegee has issued his annual record 
of lynchings. He says: 

“T send you the following concerning lynchings for the past 
year as compiled by Tuskegee Institute in the Department of 
Records and Research. I find that there were 16 persons 
lynched in 1925. This number, ranking with the number 16 
for 1924 as the smallest number of persons lynched in any year 
since records of lynchings have been kept, is 17 less than the 
umber 83 for 1923, and 41 less than the number 57 for 1922. 
"Two of the victims were insane. Three others had been formaily 
released by the courts. Ten of the persons lynched were taken 
from the hands of the law, 2 from jails and 8 from officers of 
the law outside of jails. Two of those lynched were burned at 
the stake and one was put to death and body burned. 

“There were 39 instances in which officers of the law pre- 
vented lynchings. Seven of these were in Northern states and 
82 in Southern states. In 26 of the cases the prisoners were 
removed or the guards augmented or other precautions taken. 
In 18 other instances, armed force was used to repel the 
would-be lynchers. In 3 instances during the year persons 
charged with being connected with lynching mobs were indicted. 
Of the 41 persons thus before the courts, 21 were sentenced; 
5 suspended sentences, dependent on good behavior, of from 4 
to 12 months on the road; 1 for 30 days in jail; and 5 of from 6 
months on the road to 8 years in the penitentiary. 

“Of the 16 persons lynched all were negroes. Six, or 
less than one half of those put to death, were charged with rape 
or attempted rape. The offenses charged were: Murder, 6; rape, 


4; attempted rape, 2; killing officer of the law, 2; attacking child, 
1; insulting woman, 1. 
“The states in which lynchings occurred and the number 
in each state are as follows: Alabama, 1; Arkansas, 1; Florida, 2; 
Georgia, 2; Louisiana, 1; Mississippi, 6; Missouri, 1; Utah, 1; 
Wairginia, 1.”” 
* * * 


THE BIBLE IN RUSSIA 


It has been extremely difficult, if not impossible, for the 
last four or five years to get Bibles into Russia. A few shipments 
for which permission was secured by Russians from their govern- 
ment have been admitted. All others have been stopped, 
whether sent by way of the Black Sea, the Caucasus, China or 
the Pacific ports. Permission, however, now has been granted 
to print considerable editions at the government printing offices 
in Moscow and Leningrad. 

There are no plates at hand from which to print these 
Scriptures and the changes in spelling required by the action 
of the government would make old plates valueless, if available. 
The American Bible Society, as a Christmas present to the 
Russian people, has offered to pay the cost of making a new 
set of plates, amounting to $10,000 or $15,000. The version 
is to be the same and the general appearance of the book will be 
the same as the earlier editions. The books will be circulated 
without purpose of profit for the good of all religious groups in 
Russia, and under their supervision and direction. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Songsheet 


I spake unto the Daughter of Keturah, saying, This day is 
Daughters’ Day at the Rotary Club. Wilt thou go with me? 

And she said, I am sorry that I can not go, for I went with 
thee last year, and it was more fun than a Box of Monkeys to 
see the most Dignified Men in town acting like Schoolboys. 
But I can not go this day. Shall I lend thee my Daughter? 

And I said, Thou sure mayest, and she shall have a Gay 
Time. 

So I took the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah to the 
Rotary Club. 

And the President of the Bank came in, and the members 
called him Sam. And the Chief of the Fire Department came 
in and they called him Jerry. And the Venerable Physician 
came in and they called him Tommy. And they laughed loudly 
and each one introduced his Daughter or his Granddaughter. 

And all the men said unto each other, It is strange that a 
man who looketh like thee should have so sweet and fair a 
Daughter; she sure must have an Handsome Mother. 

And each man accepted that Compliment and returned it. 

Now when we sat down to meat, there was a Songsheet 
by each plate. And the Daughter of the Daughter of Keturah 
took it up and Read it Through. 

And albeit the Eats were good, she could hardly stop to 
eat, for she was interested in the Songs. 

And when she had read them all, concerning Alfalfa Hay, and 
Sweet Adeline and Old McDonald had a Farm, she looked again 
to see if she was entirely correct as to the men who were singing 
those Songs. And there were the Butcher and the Baker and 
the Candlestick-maker and the Mayor and the Chief of Police 
and the Judge and the Doctor, all singing I’m a Little Prairie 
Flower. 

And as we went away, she said, Grandpa, I have heard that 


all the men who now are men were once Little Boys, and it was * 


hard for me to Believe it, but now I know that it is so. 

And I said, My dear, no man who is the right kind of man 
ever wholly outgroweth his Boyhood. And the Rotary Club is 
one way of letting Men be Boys. 

And she said, Are there other ways? 

And I said, There is one very good way. 

And she said, I think it is for them to play with their grand- 
children. 

And I agree with her. 


Bers ts 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


GENEROUS AND KIND 

With its issue of Jan. 2, the Universalist Leader will take 
back its old, historic name of Christian Leader. In 1897, when 
this paper was merged with the Universalist of Chicago, the 
name Universalist Leader was adopted. The present modifica- 
tion in title, then, is simply a return to the traditional name of 
the paper. 

In commenting editorially upon the decision of the board 
_of directors and the trustees of the Universalist Publishing House, 
the Leader says: 


We go back to the old name because it is a better one. 


The word Universalist is a great word properly 
understood—one of the greatest in the language— 
but it is not as great as the name Christian. 

Universalists are Christians. Their message of 
God’s love for all His children is the essence of the 
gospel of Christ. They know themselves to be evan- 
gelical. They want the paper to say so every time 
it is published. 

Especially to-day, when some sc-called liberals 
are calling on us to give up the name Christian, we 
prefer to join an aggressive movement the other way. 

; Our ideal is the universal brotherhood of the 
race; but we shall lose one of our mightiest incentives 
to work for it if we weaken or diminish our Christian 
faith. 

The policy of the paper will not be changed. It 
will continue to be the organ of the Universalist Church. 
It will give Universalist news, teach Universalist doc- 
trines, hold up Universalist ideals. 


We are glad to welcome the new-old Christian Leader. It 
is one of the very best papers in our long list of exchanges. We 
‘congratulate the editor and the directors and trustees of the 
Publishing House on the change of name, and wish for the 
paper the greatest prosperity.—Zion’s Herald (Methodist). 


* * 


ANGLO-CATHOLICISM IN AMERICA 


Many people in the Episcopal Church who have deplored 
the failure of this communion to affiliate with the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches of Christ have been mystified at the solid oppc- 
sition of Anglo-Catholic churchmen to such affiliation. The 
basis of that opposition was apparent to those who know the 
general position of the Catholic party. It will be apparent to 
any one who reads the reports of the first Anglo-Catholic Congress 
published in this issue. 

In his address before the congress, Father Hughson of the 
Order of the Holy Cross, the author of many tracts presenting 
the Anglo-Catholic position, said of the Episcopal Church: “It 
is not Protestant; it is Catholic, and therefore has no kinship 
with the Protestant bodies.’’ He added: 


We have nothing in common with any of the great 
Protestant ministries that exist about us . . . Protes- 
tant ministers are regarded as laymen pure and simple 
and as such must be confirmed and ordained before 
ministering in this Church. 


In his report of the congress Dr. Chorley says: “I learned 
that the Catholics are not interested in reunion with the Protes- 
tant Churches; indeed they fear that it would be a hindrance 
rather than a help to their ultimate purpose’’—which is that of 
Teunion with the Roman and Eastern Orthodox Churches. 
This was doubtless news to many readers of the daily press; it 
was not news to members of the Episcopal Church. Members 
of the congress said that there were but two difficulties in the 
effort toward reunion with Rome; that of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and that of papal infallibility. ‘The Catholics of the 
Episcopal Church,” says the report, “are willing to render obedi- 
ence to the Pope as the chief of bishops; they balk at infallibility.” 


For some reason difficult to fathom many members of the 
Episcopal Church are still under the misapprehension that 
the basic platform of Anglo-Catholics is ritualism. Father Hugh- 
son has said what all Anglo-Catholics have long maintained: 
“Ritualism fer the sake of ritualism is an abomination, prosti- 
tuting the church to mere artistic longings.” 

Another statement from Dr. Chorley’s repcrt warrants 
editorial emphasis. He writes: Va 


The Catholic Congress here demonstrated the fact 
that the Catholics in the Episcopal Church are a com-~ 
pact, well-organized body of earnest men impelled to 
effort by strong conviction and inflexible determination. 
Their aim is to win the church to the Catholic faith. 
They have adopted as their motto: “‘Christian is my 
name; Catholic is my surname.” 

They are not in the least dismayed by the accusa- 
tion of ‘‘Romanizing” the Episcopal Church. They 
frankly admit the soft impeachment. Their basic 
teaching on the Mass can hardly be distinguished from 
that of the Roman Catholic Church, for they unhesitat- 
ingly speak of “the stupendous miracle of transub- 
stantiation.’’ Rosaries, crucifixes and sacred images 
are on sale at this congress. The holy communion has 
become the ‘‘Mass.”’ Every session here has begun with, 
“Hail, Mary, Mother of God.’”’ The favorite hymn has 
been one praying the intercession of the Blessed Virgin, 
ending with the refrain “‘Hail, Mary, full of grace.” 

A prominent Catholic said to me to-day that in ten 
years sacred images of the Virgin and the saints with 
lighted candles will be found in many of the churches. 


All liberal churchmen should be grateful for the frank, 
straightforward manner in which the Anglo-Catholics have 
presented their position. In doing so they have followed the 
example of their brethren in the Church of England. Liberals 
can no longer accuse Anglo-Catholics of carrying on their propa- 
ganda under cover. 

What the ultimate outcome of such a fundamental diverg- 
ence of opinion will be is difficult to foretell. In other commun- 
ions the divergence of opinion between Liberals and Funda- 
mentalists is as marked as that between Liberals and Anglo- 
Catholics in the Episcopal, though the factors which bring about 
that divergence are different. Historically the Episcopal Church 
has always been an inclusive church. We have frequently ex- 
pressed the hope that it might remain so. In the face of the 
contrasting emphasis being given by the Anglo-Catholics and 
the Liberals it is an open question whether this historic fellow- 
ship can be maintained.—The Churchman. 

* * 


ONCE MORE AGAINST THE COURT 


I say, before God, we ought not to take it (enter the World 
Court). If we do take this “teenie weenie step,” if we do make 
this “polite gesture,” if we do go in for this “irreducible mini- 
mum,” as President Hibben approvingly described it, the great 
God of nations will not hold America guiltless at His judgment 
bar! Who that has a moral stomach in him does not turn sick 
at this twiddling of thumbs by a nation which gave the lives of 
60,000 of her sons and twenty-eight billion dollars in a war to 
end war, and by a church which declares on every occasion that 
it will be satisfied with nothing short of the outlawry of war? 
Surely this is no hour for “teenie weenie steps,” and “‘polite 
gestures” and “irreducible minimums.’ This is the most fate- 
ful hour since the Church of Christ was born. No such oppor- 
tunity was ever given to the Christian Church to get its essen-. 
tial conscience on the world’s chief collective sin actually clothed. 
in a powerful act of the most powerful nation on the planet, 
which act by that nation would confront the whole world of 
nations with the challenge and the chance to abolish the entire. 
war system. 
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What we should demand of our Government is that instead 
of an “irreducible minimum,” it should go in for an irreducible 
maximum; instead of a “polite gesture’’ it should deal a fatal 
blow at Mars; instead of a‘‘teenie weenie step” it should tie up 
to its act of adherence to this new court such a condition of 
eontinuance as would precipitote a revolution in the thinking of 
all mankind on the question of war and peace. As the Presbytery 
of Chicago said in the noble resolution passed by them two 
weeks since, this is a ‘“providential opportunity.”” That means 
that God made the opportunity. We shall be faithless and 
guilty of sin against God if we let it pass!—Charles Clayton Morri- 
son in the Christian Century. 

* * 


UNIFICATION IS PUT TO SLEEP 


The vote of the Annual Conferences of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South, on the adoption of the Plan of Uni- 
fication is 4,528 for and 4,108 only against. Inasmuch as the 
legal majority of three fourths was not obtained, the present 
proposal fails. 

The plan started out propitiously. It was framed in 1923 
by the joint commission of fifty, with only three dissenting 
votes, all from the Southern group. Our own General Con- 
ference in May, 1924, approved it by a vote of 802 to 13, and 
the General Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, on July 4, 1924, took similar action by a vote of 297 to 75. 
‘The Annual Conferences of our church have been voting upon 
the plan this year, approving it by overwhelming majorities: 
Ministerial, 10,521 for, 672 against; lay, 6,910 for, 179 against, 
with a few precincts missing. The only thing needful to validate 
the action and unite the long severed branches of Episcopal 
Methodism was a three-fourths vote of the Southern Confer- 
ences. This has now definitely failed. Unification upon the 
lines proposed is not to be. The plan is dead, stone dead. 

Who killed it? 

It is only fair to our people, who have accepted the plan 
with remarkable unanimity, that this question should have a 
frank answer. 

The plan has been defeated by a small but determined 
and influential group in the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South, including several of the bishops. They fought it with 
every available weapon, even including some ammunition not 
of Southern manufacture. 

Tne opposition did not stop with criticism of the Plan. 
It attacked the basic principle of union and characterized the 
Methodist Episcopal Church as unfit for such a partnership. 
Hereditary animosities of the ’40s and ’60s were galvanized. 
The ashes of sectional prejudice were fanned into flame. The 
“social equality of the negro’’ was made a bugaboo, and as a 
last resort it was represented that in unification the Southern 
Methodists would find themselves unequally yoked up with 
unbelievers, so far, it was alleged, had the Northern Methodists 
departed from the faith of the common fathers. The Southern 
Methodist press has been editorially fair and even generous. 
But it has had to publish many contributions of an opposite 
complexion. The result of this agitation by pen and press and 
-voice has been to exhume so many buried issues, generate such 
base suspicions, and reveal so much lurking prejudice as to 
amaze even those Southerners who had supposed that they 
understood their own people. The ministry, be it said, withstood 
the attack of the anti-unificationists better than the laity. It 
is said to be the lay vote which has determined the result, and 
it is predicted that even in the Southern General Conference 
that meets next May the ministerial delegation will be pre- 
dominantly unificationist, in spite of all that has happened. 
The courage and persistency with which the ministerial leaders 
have carried on the campaign for the plan deserves high praise. 
Throughout the bitter conflict which has been raging south of 
the line they have shown a largeness of vision, an appreciation 
of the world situation, a generosity of spirit, and a confidence 
in their Northern brethren which makes us all the more eager 
for a closer fellowship. They were not willing to be out-loved or 
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out-trusted. Though defeated, they have laid the foundations 
for another and more successful effort when next the gravitation 
of like mind and heart draws these churches toward each other. 

Thus fades another dream. The hope of a joint General 
Conference next year has vanished. But unification itself is 
not dead. Our people are committed to the basic idea. The 
South has come nearer than ever to accepting it. The same 
plan is not likely to be brought forward again, but the increas- 
ing purpose of many Methodists to fulfil what they believe to 
be the will of God by doing away with the wasteful competition 
of the two groups has by no means run its course. It will yet 
come to fruition—and through a more adequate scheme of 
union. There were weaknesses in this plan which only use 
and time and mutual good-will could have done away. In the 
crucible of the year’s discussion these defects are more clearly 
seen. The next plan need not have them. This measure pur- 
posely left many things to be worked out jointly after the main 
question had been decided. The new structure, built upon the 
ruins of the old, should be a tabernacle in which all of us may 
dwell and work and worship as one family—with no middle wall 
of partition, no matter how many the doors—to perpetuate 
our lines of division. 

It is not for us to predict the future. The Southern Gen- 
eral Conference will assemble six months hence. The delegates 
will have come up out of the great tribulation of this painful 
struggle. They will scarcely desire to precipitate another era 
of strife. But the two great churches can never be the same. 
For each has voted in favor of unification—one with all its heart 
and soul and mind and strength, and the other by a substantial 
majority of its ministers. Tactics, strategy, desperate devices, 
have staved off the consummation. But the irresistible move- 
ment of divided Methodism into one household of faith is not 
to be stopped, though it may be delayed. Defeated by the 
past it confidently takes its appeal to the future. More surely 
than ever union, real union, is on the way.—Christian Advocate. 


* * 


WORTH EMPHASIS 


With its first issue in the new year the Universalist Leader _ 


changed its name to the Christian Leader. 
name of the paper. 
journals are constantly broadening the scope of their interest 
in Christian fellowship, the reasons announced by our con- 


temporary for making the change of name are worth emphasis. ~ 


A statement from Dr. van Schaick, the editor, says: 


In an age of drawing together we do not care to 
emphasize separation by carrying the name of a denomi- 
nation in the name of a journal. Besides, it is the 
policy of the paper to magnify the essentials of our 
common Christian heritage. 


And from an editorial we quote the following: 


The word Universalist is a great word properly 
understood—one of the greatest in the language—but it 
is not as great as the name Christian. 

Universalists are Christians. Their message of 
God’s love for all His children is the essence of the 
Gospel of Christ. They know themselves to be evan- 
gelical. They want the paper to say so every time it is 
published. 

The policy of the paper will not be changed. It 
will continue to be the organ of the Universalist Church. 
It will give Universalists news, teach Universalist doc- 
trines, hold up Universalist ideals. 

It wants to extend the range of its influence and 
reach a greatly increased number of people. It is 
launching campaigns to double its circulation and get 
an endowment of at least half a million dollars. 


The Churchman wishes its brilliant and constructive con+|, 


This is the original — 
In a day when the best denominational - 


temporary renewed success. And most particularly it wished) 
it success in its effort to raise a half-million-dollar endowmen |. 
and to double its circulation.—The Churchman. 
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Understanding Our World 


The Moral Gains of Twenty-five Years 
Howard A. Bridgman* 


Sooner than those realize who remember vividly the im- 

pressive scenes connected with the opening of this wonderful 
century is set up the milestone marking the first quarter of its 
swiit advance. Looking back over these hurrying, crowded 
years, what do we see that denotes a real advance toward the 
standards and goals which have beckoned the race onward 
_ throughout the centuries? 
. Statistics of expanding trade, of engineering feats, the 
multiplication of comforts and luxuries, do not answer this 
question. Church year books with impressive columns record- 
ing the number of additions to denominational groups, of in- 
vestments in equipment, of contributions to missions, are un- 
satisfying. 

Whether the world is farther ahead than it was when the 
century began depends upon whether the average man is more 
honest, more patient, more just, more unselfish than the average 
man was in 1900; whether the average community is more 
decent, self-controlled, harmonious, forward. looking than was 
the average community as the last century ended. 

Here are a few data or footnotes on the drifts of our much- 
discussed age: 

Co-operation is being substituted for denomination and 
competition. The ambition of the German war lords for world 
power, which wrought widespread desolation and which pros- 
+rated Germany at the feet of its conquerors, has yielded to a 
humbler attitude on the part of Germany’s rulers. England’s 
policy in Egypt, India and South Africa is increasingly tempered 
by a consideration of what the natives justly demand. That 
same spirit of conciliation will in due time govern her activities 
in China. America stays in the Philippines not to exploit the 
islanders, but only long enough to help them up the rocky road 
to self-government. 

Toward backward peoples, toward young republics strug- 
gling for a place in the family of nations, toward races of another 
eolor hitherto little understood, the disposition of the great 
and resourceful countries is considerably different from what 
it was in 1900 and vastly different from what it was fifty years 
ago. They are now more teachable, less lordly, more ready to 
utilize the methods of conference, mutual study and discus- 
sion. 

Witness the Williamstown Institute of several years’ stand- 
ing; witness the mid-Pacific conference in Hawaii last summer 
and the conference in Baltimore last autumn with regard to 
China’s problems. Witness the admirable organization centering 
in Atlanta and functioning in 800 southern communities, through 
which white and colored leaders work together to avert colli- 
sions and to promote the common welfare. In six years this 
interracial commission, originating with and directed by broad- 
minded white Southerners, some of them sons of slaveholders, 
has done more to solve the negro problem than any other single 
agency. 

Not otherwise is it with the relations of traditionally com- 
peting nations, who have, up to this century, relied upon al- 
liances and balances of power. We only need to summon one 
star witness, namely, Locarno. 

So, too, in industry. Capital is ceasing to be arrogant and 
exacting. Labor is less suspicious, more sympathetic with the 
employing class, more disposed to team work. 

Witness the scores of agencies and conferences, some of 
them church-born, many of them not, which strive to bring 
about a better understanding and a. linking of interests. 

Witness the general disgust with the strife, too long con- 
tinued, between the anthracite operators and the men in the 
mines. 


*Dr. Bridgman is a former editor of the Congregationalist. 


Witness the caliber and spirit of the new head of the America 
Federation of Labor. 

Whether a man works with his brains or with his hands, 
he who tries to “go it alone’”’ belongs to the, last century and 
not to this. 

Youth is coming forward to assume its share of the world’s 
burdens and responsibilities. Despite its excesses and extrava- 
gances, its manifest shortcomings, the younger generation is 
more serious, more earnest, more capable than any of its pred- 
ecessors. 

Witness its reaction from war, not because it is too cowardly 
to fight, but because warfare settled not by good, honest fight- 
ing on a fair field, but in a chemical laboratory a thousand miles 
from the battlefield, has lost its glory and demonstrated its own 
futility and costliness. 

Witness the vote, four to one, in the universities and colleges 
in favor of the World Court. Would their fathers have voted 
that way? We all know too many clean, right-minded, am- 
bitious boys and girls, young men and young women, ever to 
despair of the rising generation. 

Religion grows more simple and vital. The headlines of 
last summer, followed by the date line, ‘“Dayton, Tenn.,” have 
faded from the public mind, not because important issues were 
not thrashed out in that hot courtroom, but because juries 
and judges can give no binding decisions upon the free human 
spirit. Though the strife between conservatives and progres- 
sives will go on for many years to come, the world is testing re- 
ligion by its fruitage in character and conduct, its day-by-day 
expression in the practical concerns and activities of life. 

As the year closed came from Hebrew sources fresh, and 
in many quarters unexpected, witness, not to any theory about 
Jesus, but to the charm and influence of his character and his 
teachings. 

In countless ways, through innumerable witnesses, does 
the central light of the Christian religion still illuminate a dark- 
ened world, stumbling and faltering, but dimly guessing that 
as it stumbles along what is, on the whole, an upward path, 
it will find a clue to life’s mysteries and strength for life’s 
burdens. 

Too optimistic, this glance over the last year and the four 
and twenty that have preceded it? “Look at Italy, look at 
Philadelphia! Measure the forces of reaction, materialism and 
selfishness still powerfully entrenched in individuals and in 
groups.” Yes, give them their due weight as they block or re- 
tard the wheels of progress, but with eyes fully open to all the 
dark spots in the world, keep the springs of hope bubbling deep 
down in the heart. No one actually in the fight against racial 
and religious prejudices, against intolerance and for fair play 
and brotherliness, is discouraged. No one in co-operative con 
tact with youth, no one who tries to be patient, kind and wise 
with relation to them, notwithstanding their perversities and 
self-will, fails to thank God daily for their buoyancy, sincerity, 
hopefulness, promise. : 

Many are bewildered by the world handed down to them 
and for whose shams and wrongs they are not responsible. 
Their earlier dreams and expectations shattered by the cold, 
grim facts of life, many of them are hard-pressed to find firm 
footing for faith and hope and love. But they will make their 
own faith and will help remake the world, which will soon be- 
long to them. 

Our century is still young. Whither currents and counter- 
currents will carry it during the next twenty-five years we would 
not prophesy, but those who believe that God is not only in 
His world, but in ours, have no misgivings concerning the ul- 
timate establishment on this earth of what Professor Bosworth 
of Oberlin calls “‘a civilization of friendly men.’’—Boston Herald, 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House 
The New Age of Faith 
By John Langdon-Davies. The Viking 

Press. $2.50. 

Laughter does it every time, especially 
laughter that is backed up by fact. Young 
Langdon-Davies has laughed Lothrop 
Stoddard and A. E. Wiggam out of 
court. He has called them stupid fools 
and malicious ignoramuses, but he has 
done it with a grace that delights his 
readers instead of irritating them. With 
a healthy full-arm stroke he has knocked 
down both pseude-science and anti-science 
for the count. More power to his arm! 

In the first part of “The New Age of 
Faith’ the author demonstrates how 
science sometimes surrenders to the de- 
sire to please the masses. In the second 
part he holds up to derision two horrible 
examples of psuedo-science, Stoddard 
and Wiggam, and one horrible example of 
anti-science, W. J. Bryan. In the third 
part he tells very briefly what science has 
discovered about evolution, about heredity, 
and about race. Little in this third sec- 
tion is unfamiliar to the well-informed 
laymen, but Davies presents his material 
unusually well, and the fact that he in- 
cludes such data exempts him from the 
charge of calling his opponents names and 
letting it go at that. 

The second section is a pure delight. 


Davies refers to Stoddard’s “Racial 
Realities in Europe” as “that pompous 
little unhistorical novel,’ and, com- 


menting on Mr. Stoddard’s obvious in- 
consistencies, remarks, “The whole in- 
cident shows how fortunate amid the 
changing fortunes of humanity is a scien- 
tist who does not build on objective 
truths.” The trouble with Stoddard, 
according to Davies, is that he has sought 
to rationalize his prejudices. His books 
have been popular because he gave a 
pseudo-scientific justification for a nasty 
snobbishness which most people would be 
ashamed to admit if stated baldly. The 
modern man “is ashamed to leave his 
prejudice naked for all to see, and seeks 
to cover it with a sort of scientific syn- 
thetic figleaf composed of words like 
dolichocephalic, brachycephalic, Nordic, 
miscegenation, and the like.”” Mr. Stod- 
dard is a professional dealer in figleaves. 

Mr. Wiggam comes next. We in 
America, since we are on the crest of 
the wave of prosperity, are naturally op- 
timistic. We feel that we are the lords 
of creation, and we relish being told that 
we are such because of the inevitable laws 
of science. Thus the Nordic bunk, as 
retailed by Messrs. Stoddard and Grant, 
makes us complacently confident that we 
are the people, while the heredity apple- 
sauce, as popularized by Mr. Wiggam, 
gives to the prosperous the sense that 
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their prosperity is divinely ordained. 
Mr. Wiggam is a naive soul, and Davies 
suggests that in college he must have 
majored in cheer-leading. His work, says 
Davies, “is an excellent example of the 
application of business methods to science”’ 
in its employment of the three ‘‘s’s” of 
salesmanship: superlatives, sentimentality, 
and sex-appeal. He not only gives a false 
impression of the limitations which hered- 
ity imposes on human hopes, but he also 
raises false hopes of his own. Davies 
effectively ridicules the program of the 
popular eugenicists. His final comment 
is worth repeating: “As Galton said long 
ago, eugenics ‘must be introduced into 
the national conscience like a new re- 
ligion;’ we have seen an attempt to in- 
troduce it as a best seller.” 

In disposing of the late William Jen- 
nings Bryan, Mr. Davies is a trifle more 
gentle but fully as thorough. The second 
section of the book is an admirable refuta- 
tion of the claims of pseudo-science and 
anti-science alike, and it is skilfully sup- 
ported by the first and third sections. 
The third section contains as concise a 
statement of the case for evolution as it 
has been our pleasure to read. It also 
contains an admirable statement of the 
present state of knowledge as regards 
heredity, emphasizing, as does Jennings in 
his “‘Prometheus,’ that in our present 
ignorance of the laws of heredity our 
principal efforts must be directed toward 
the control of environment. A _ third 
chapter demonstrates the absence of sup- 
port for the Nordic dogma. These brief 
but authoritative statements of the actual 
position of science round out the humorous 
denunciations in the second part. The 
book should persuade Stoddard and 
Wiggam to enter upon a prolonged period 
of seclusion, while any possible candidate 
for Bryan’s shoes, if he should read it, 
might wisely alter the course of his am- 
bitions. 

* * 
Paris 
By B. H. Liddell Hart. 

Company. $1.00. 

Captain Hart assumes that war wili 
continue indefinitely. Naturally. As 
Nancy Boyd tunefully sings, 

““Tf you went and abolished war,’ said he, 

‘Where in hell would the army be? 

“Dear me, yes,’ said the major, 

‘Where would the army be?’ ” 

And where would the military strategists 
be? Writing books on the failures of 
Napoleon, no doubt, and that would de- 
prive us of such books as “The Future of 
War.” 

The trouble with modern war, according 
to the captain, is that it insists on matching 
army with army in the effort to kill off 
as many people as possible. That is not 
only unpleasant, as most of us would 
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admit; it is inefficient. The true object- 
ive of war should be the breaking down of 
the enemy’s morale, which can most 
effectively be done by terrorizing the 
populace. Airplanes and poison gas can 
easily destroy whole cities, wipe out a 
nation’s industrial life, and thus enforce 
surrender. 

But we do not know our Captain Hart 
if we think him crude enough to suggest 
such a program. Oh my, no! Such a 
course would not only arouse the civilized 
nations, if any, but it would destroy the 
prospects of commerce after the war. 
Subtler methods, such as using the less 
deadly gases or starving people by means 
of a submarine blockade, would gain the 
same ends much more humanely—and 
with much better prespects for a prosper- 
ous peace. ““The gas weapon has come to 
stay, notwithstanding the paper decrees 
of Leagues and Conferences,” and it 
“may well prove the salvation of civil- 
ization.” 

As a military strategist Hart is clever 
and original; otherwise his book would 
never have found a place in the “To-day 
and To-morrow Series.” As a guide in 
the search for peace—well, he says that 
you can’t eliminate war until you change 
human nature. That classifies him, 
doesn’t it? 

* * 
The Trial of Jesus 
By John Masefield. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. $1.75. 

Innumerable difficulties beset the cour= 
ageous man who ventures to dramatize 
the trial and death of Jesus. The gospels 
relate no part of his life in greater detail, 
but nowhere are they more contradictory. 
What was the precise offense for which 
Jesus was tried? Was he tried before 
Herod as well as before Pilate, as Luke 
narrates? What attitude did Pilate take 
toward Jesus? Was he crucified after 
the eating of the Passover or at the time 
of the sacrificing of the paschal lamb? 
These questions and many others a drama- 
tist has to answer before he can write his. 
play. One does not expect a dramatist to 
display the meticulous care of the scholars, 
but he has the even more difficult task 
of constructing a consistent and plausible 
whole. By and large Masefield has suc- 
ceeded in this task. - 

A second set of difficulties arises in the 
interpretation of the characters. Masefield 
hes elected to portray Jesus as a man. 
Don Marquis, in “The Dark Hours,” por- 
trayed Jesus as God. Each method has 
dramatic advantages. Consistency, how- 
ever, is the essential, and here again Mase- 
field’s skill is gratifying. The figure of 
Jesus may be a little colorless, but the 
portrait is unified. Pilate also is a little 
colorless, though he successfully embodies 

(Continued on page 30) 
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BERNICE KENT SAYS 


These three years have seemingly flown 
by and I find it hard to realize that I 
have already begun my fourth year of 
service. They have been years, rather, 
months, of joy, of pleasant service, of 
great experiences. In sympathy and 
feeling I have been in this country for 
many years. In this brief time I seem to 
have assimilated a goodly portion of the 
customs and “heart” of this interesting 
people. Each day I realize more and 
more how earnestly our neighbors look up 
to us for guidance, for leadership, in the 
same way Japan is looking to America 
for leadership. 

The other day when I ate my lunch 
with the kiddies at the “to be’ Ohayo 
Kindergarten, I produced some new chop- 
sticks which I had purchased on the way, 
having forgotten that I needed some- 
thing with which to eat my little cakes. 


One little lad came up while I was washing 


them off and remarked, “What fine chop- 
sticks—aren’t they beautiful!’ Silence 
for a minute—then, “I suppose you 
bought them in America, didn’t you?” 
They have the idea that everything beau- 
tiful comes from America. 

How greatly we appreciate the way you 
have all stood behind us, urging us on to 
greater, broader work, and helping us so 
unstintingly in everything we have 
ventured. You have shared with us your 
time, your influence, your money, and your 
patience. Perhaps the comparison is not 
exactly appropriate, but I have just re- 
membered a tiny little story that little 

_ Mizuo San, a laddie of four years, told 
during directed work period yesterday. 
We have been trying to teach giving and 
sharing, among other mora’s, to our little 
kindergarten babies, and I think this little 
story of Mizuo San’s goes to prove that 
our pains have not been in vain. I will 
tell it as nearly as I remember it: 

“Taro was a little boy. One day he 
went way off to the hills to gather acorns. 
He found the ground covered with them 
and he picked up and picked up and he 
filled his pockets and his hat with them, 
and because he could not find a place to 
carry any more, he carried what he had 
home. When he got home he made such 
beautiful tops of them! Then he took all 
the tops he had made out of doors and 
he called his friends, dividing the tops 
among them.” 

Isn’t that sweet? It was considered 
quite a masterpiece, I can assure you. 

Miss Bowen is quite absorbed with her 
language study. I am sure she never 
dreamed it would leave her so little time 
for other things. We are already very 
fond of her and she is fitting into our 
mission life as though she had been with 
us for years. Her “uke” is seldom idle 


when there is spare time for fun, and she 
has entertained us so generously with her 
songs and her stories of home. 

I manage to keep myself busy most 
every minute. I am doing no actual 
language work now, except for a bit of 
translation work on kindergarten stories 
and songs, which work has been sadly 
neglected for the past few weeks on ac- 
count of getting ready for Christmas. 
I have no less than twelve functions to 
attend in ashort week anda half. Needless 
to say, I have rather a definite part to 
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play in the greater share of them. Not a 
great deal of time to spend being home- 
sick, but it is the time of year that I love 
best, in spite of its being the time I miss 
my home most of all. 

Please accept my best wishes for a 
Merry, Merry Christmas and a most 
prosperous New Year in all your under- 
takings. Kindly pass my greetings on to 
the other members of your family.* May 
God be with you and guide you each day.— 
From a letter written by Miss Kent Dec. 2. 


*“Your family” to Mrs. Vallentyne 
means the whole W. N. M. A. household, 
and Miss Kent’s greetings go to you one 
and all. 


Our Young People and Others 


Conducted for January by Harold A. Lumsden 


THE MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 


During the. hcliday season the General 
Executive Board of the Y. P. C. U. met 
in the Headquarters office in Boston, 
Mass. The meeting lasted two days and 
a great deal of business was transacted. 

The most outstanding thing about the 
Board as it gathered about the table to 
discuss its business was the fact that, 
with the exception of one member, all 
of the Board were engaged in, or had 
pledged themselves to engage in, active 
Christian work either as pastors or assist- 
ant pastors. It is true that you always 
find some members of the Board who have 
pledged their lives to work of this kind, 
but it is seldom that practically the 
entire Board is engaged in such work. 

The first order of business was the 
reading of the reports of the various de- 
partments. The Legion of the Cross 
report shows that the receipts of this 
year are not quite up to the amount paid 
in at this time last year. However, the 
year is not yet over and the superintendent 
in charge of this department, Carl Olson, 
has the work well in hand and plans to 
use a follow up campaign in the near 
future. 

The Devotional superintendent, Ruth 
Owens, reports that the Devotional De- 
partment is in good shape. She is especial- 
ly proud of the fact that the local super- 
intendents are very prompt in answering 
letters. This is a thing constantly worked 
for but seldom reached. Ruth is to be 
congratulated on work of this nature. 

The Departments of Social Service 
and Stewardship under the leadership 
of Tracy Pullman have made a very good 
showing, and prove that while this work is 
of a very different sort from the rest 
of the Union work something worth while 
can be done. 

The Recreational superintendent, Mary 
Slaughter, submitted a very satisfactory 
report and indicated that her work was 
being taken care of in a splendid manner. 
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Miss Slaughter also has charge of the 
Union at Large Department. This De- 
partment is changed very much from what 
it used to be and now promises to be of 
some value to the Union. 

Onward sales are somewhat lower than 
last year at this time, but there seem to 
be some logical reasons for this and it 
looks as if the end of the year will show 
an increase and not a decrease. The 
journal itself seems to be in very good 
shape. The thing that is especially worth 
mentioning is the way in which the policy 
of Onward corresponds to that of the 
Union. It was voted to make an addi- 
tional charge for all Union publicity, not 
related to departmental work or in the 
state and local news department. This 
rate from now on will be twenty-five cents 
per column inch. 

The field work of the Union seems to be 
in about as good a condition as can be 
expected. The work is rather difficult to 
handle and it is a question, even if the 
work is successful, whether the results 
accomplished are worth the actual cost 
in personal effort or not. However, that 
is a question for the next Convention to 
decide. 

The treasurer’s report was very in- 
teresting. It shows that the Y. P. C. U. 
is in the midst of a hard financial struggle. 
The outcome is not certain, but it is fairly 
safe to say that there will not be a cur- 
tailment of work because of the lack of 
money. 

The Board decided to retain the original 
dates for the Convention in Philadelphia. 
These dates are July 13 to 18. There are 
to be three official parties traveling to 
the Convention. The New England 
party will be under the direction of Ruth 
Owens, the Southern party, Mary Slaugh- 
ter, the West and Mid-West, Harold Lums- 
den. 

Many other things were discussed but 
no definite action was taken. These 
things will be reported from time to time 
through this column. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 


Miss Earle. 
January 17-23. Swampscott, Mass. 
Headquarters; Institute, Boston, Mass. 
Miss Slaughter. 
January 17-23. 
Dr. Huntley. 
January 17-23, Muncie, Ind. Head- 
quarters; Institute, Boston, Mass. 
* * 


NORTH AND SOUTH 


In Baltimore I asked Mrs. Blatter about 
the results of Miss Slaughter’s month 
of intensive service. ‘‘We all think she 
did us good,’’ was the reply. I questioned 
Mr. Scheck, the superintendent. “We all 
think she did us good,” was the reply. I 
went to Mr. Kearns, the pastor, for veri- 
fication. “We know it,” he said. He 
specified. He named, for instance, a man 
who is a Roman Catholic, who has an 
Episcopalian wife, but who, since the call 
of “that young woman,” has decided to 
send his children to the Universalist 
church school. “People of the neighbor- 
hood walked past the church every day 
for years without understanding what it 
stood for. Now they know.” Mary did 
hard and difficult work in Baltimore; but 
it was worth while. 


Minnesota. 


Manchester, New Hampshire, is con- 
spicuous for many attractions, among 
them one that appeals strongly to every 
wayfaring man. The new “Carpenter,” 
located in a middle-sized city, is a big- 
city hotel, conducted with small-city 
prices. Manchester is also notable for 
its very beautiful and well-appointed 
Universalist church. I envy the minister- 
te-bke. He will inherit from Mr. and Mrs. 
Yantis the high regard of the entire com- 
munity and he will be surrounded by a 
company of true-hearted and clear-brained 
parishioners. It is a joy to tell about 
the superintendent of the church school, 
a man of culture, vigor and great per- 
sonal charm. When, recently, he moved 
to Manchester, he immediately reported 
to the pastor and announced himself 
ready for work. “I have some children 
to be educated in your church school,” 
he said, ‘‘and if that is where I am needed 
most, just give me my task.” The world, 
it is declared, needs examples more than 
anything else. Here is a good one. 


“What about the Washington group of 
Universalists? Are they good people? 
Are they aggressive and progressive? 
Are they such folks as will make a good 
nucleus for our future parish?” Al! over 
the country my hosts, being interested in 
the Memorial Church, ply me with such 
questions. I take off my hat to those 
dear friends who are holding the fort in 
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* ing of the General Sunday School 
* Association has so far increased that 
* in addition to the thousand dollars * 
* given each year to the Suffolk Nor- * 
* mal Training School, generoussums * 
* are appropriated for other causes. 
* This year $250 has been voted for * 
* Miss Powell’s work at Sunburst, * 
* N.C. The offering will be taken * 
* in most schools on Feb. 14. 
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the Capital City. They are true blue 
and they deserve to be loved and en- 
couraged. I do not know much about 
the Attorney General except that he at- 
tends church regularly and is a careful 
and apparently responsive listener; but 
most of the Washingtonians I have known 
and respected for many years. Now, in a 
testing time, they prove their loyalty. 
With no building of their own they go 
with undiminished numbers to the hired 
theater, and manage in very unchurchly 
surrounding to preserve an atmosphere of 
worship and good fellowship. Religious 
education is not neglected during this 
period of transition. The church school 
just now consists largely of adults (excep- 
tionally well taught by Mrs. Forbes, 
Mrs. van Schaick, Mr. Davis and others), 
but what children are in the parish are 
provided with good lessons and devoted 
instructors. Given a suitable building, 
the Washington church will thrive in all 
its departments. 

A citizen, unsteady as to locomotion and 
uncertain as to enunciation, approached 
me as I stood waiting for a Connecticut 
trolley and insisted upon immediate 
and inivimate acquaintance. He said 
several things of dcubtful truth and one 


of certain falseness. He told me that he 
was a Mason, but I doubted it, because 
the pass-words that he whispered would 
have convinced no Blue-lodge tyler. He 
said, upon discovering my profession, that 
he also was a clergyman; but he really 
did not look or smell ministerial. Then he 
confided something that I know was in- 
correct. He whispered, “Say, Brother, 
if you want a little hard stuff in this town, 
you can get it quicker than Hell.” He 
was wrong. I do not know about law en- 
forcement in that particular city; but I 
am absolutely sure that nowhere in all 
the world is there anything that can be 
had quicker than Hell. One of the prime 
characteristics of the divine law is the 
absolute immediateness of its operation. 
The theologians make an_ egregious 
blunder when they postpone punishment 
to another life or to another year or even 
to another day. The moment that you 
tell a lie you are a liar and the retribution 
of the prevaricator is upon you. Every 
teacher in our church schools ought to 
understand, not only the certainty but 
the instantaneousness of just retribution 
for sin. And every pupil ought to grow 
up with knowledge of this sound doctrine. 
The Wanderer. 
* * 
MISS POWELL SAYS SOMETHING 
To the Whole General Sunday Schoot 

Association: 

I thank you from the bottom of my heart 
for the copy of your letter to the Women’s 
National Missionary Association which 
told of your generous gift of $250 for our 
work in the mountains. I am hoping the 
National will put it into something per- 
manent, either the fund to keep the sum=< 
mer school perpetually going or toward the 
salary of the permanent worker whom [I 
am praying the Good Father will send at 
once. This person is to work especially 
along lines of religious education, so your 
gift could most appropriately be used for 
such a purpose. We trust we will deserve 
your interest and good opinion in the 
future as in the past. 

Hannah Jewett Powell. 

Sunburst, N.C. 

* * 
NEW SCHOOLS 

Since the Syracuse Convention, three 
new schools have been organized. The 
first is at the Church of the Redemption 
in Boston, Rev. S. H. Roblin, D. D., 


pastor. The superintendent is Mr. O. E. 
Loomis. The second is at Canton Point 
under lay leadership. These schools- 


where there is no regular preaching are of 
great value to our denomination and de- 
serve our warmest interest. The third is. 
at Hallowell, Maine, where George Upsen 
Scudder is supplying. We are listening 
for the next tidings. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


At the time of writ- 
ing this letter, twenty- 
six churches in Massa- 
chusetts have accepted 
the Five Year Program 
proposed for every 
church. We wish we 
could say that our one 
hundred churches are 
in on the plan instead of only twenty-six. 
The latest church to report in our state 
is our missionary church in East Boston. 
This faithful little group was not given 
any quota for the reason that in the year 
upon which the quotas for all churches 
was assessed the East Boston church was 
really non-existent. To-day, without 
being solicited, it sends in $20 as its first 
payment on the Five Year Plan. Is not 
that loyalty? Three times as many 
churches in the state have not yet adopted 
the Program of the General Convention, 
then, as the number which have come in 
upon the scheme. Are the three-fourths, 
consequently, disloyal? Not atall. Many 
of the seventy-four churches are still 
paying the long-established quotas, sup- 
porting the Japan Mission, contributing 
to Near East Relief, subscribing to the 
Leader, and otherwise indicating their 
faith in the denomination by assisting 
with every special appeal. Some of these 
churches are favorable to the Program but 
consider their quotas too large. Some 
report that they are not yet convinced as 
to their duty. They are not yet “sold.” 
Some have vexatious local situations which 
must first be cleared away. All of which 
indicates that the personal and educa- 
tional pcrtion of the enterprise is not 
yet complete. The process is bigger than 
at first supposed. Massachusetts, ever 
alert to do its full share towards the 
undertakings of the denomination, ex- 
pects in time to see every one of its parishes, 
large and small, enrolled in the list of 
thcse which adopt this splendid and 
necessary Program. * * The Executive 
Committee of the Massachusetts Conven- 
tion has been doing some survey work over 
the state. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk has visited 
a considerable number of towns and cities 
in an earnest attempt to learn at first 
hand and in an exact manner what the 
religious and church situation really is. 
The results of this study are very enlight- 
ening. They will serve as the basis for 
the missionary endeavors of the Con- 
vention and its Superintendent during 
the next year. Miss Kirk, who has put 
in several weeks at this specific research 
work, is now settled as the minister of the 
Community Church in Danvers. The 
Community Church is a union of the 
Unitarians and Universalists of Danvers, 
together with a few of other faiths who 
eame into the movement when the two 


» 


bodies joined. Miss Kirk preached in 
Danvers on Dee. 6, 13 and 20. Then at 
a largely attended and representative 
meeting of the parishioners she received 
the unanimous invitation to the pastor- 
ate, which she promptly accepted. No one 
else was considered for the position. 
She began her work officially with the 
first of the new year. * * In the First 
Church in Cambridge, where Rev. Otto 
S. Raspe is the pastor, two quite elaborate 
services were held to mark the Christmas 
season. A brass quartette rendered carols 
in front of the church for fifteen minutes 
preceding the regular morning service 
on Christmas Sunday. In addition to 
the music by this quartette in the service 
inside the church there was a trio made 
up of the violin, cello, and organ. On 
the last Sunday of the year, in the eve- 
ning, there was the presentation of the 
pageant, “The Adoration of the King,” 
with a candlelight service. * * On Lay- 
men’s Sunday, as observed recently in 
Plymouth, Hon. Albert Langtry was the 
speaker. The people are still talking about 
his stimulating address. The new organ 
is proving of great importance to the 
services and of great benefit to the com- 
munity. At the latest recital held the 
offerings amounted to more than $40 
over expenses. The pastor, Rev. Samuel 
E. Frane, says that the special organist, 
Mr. Gerald Foster Frazee, of Wilmington, 
Mass., has “endeared himself to Plymouth 
folk.” For the first time in the long his- 
tory of Plymouth, six Protestant churches 
united in holding a Christmas party for 
their combined church schools. The 
Plymouth church has suffered through 
death the loss of two of its loyal workers, 
Mrs. Anna Bowditch, for years the 
superintendent of the Sunday school, and 
Mr. H. O. Whiting, a long-time member 
of the parish committee. The pastor, too, 
had a deep shadow cast over his Christ- 
mas season by the death of his mother 
in Bridgeport, Conn., about two weeks 
before the holiday. * * In Orleans, where 
Rev. Thomas Cross is the pastor, the 
Ladies’ Aid held their usually successful 
fair and at Christmas time increased 
their funds considerably by the sale of 
wreaths. There has been a fine gain in 
the church school, where the attendance 
for the past two months has reached 
eighty-six per cent of the total membership. 
This is brought about by an interested 
official bringing the children to the school 
in his automobile. In Eastham, where 
Mr. Cross is pastor also, our church is 
the only one in the town holding services 
through the winter months. * * An every 
member canvass was “put over” in the 
Roxbury church early in November. 
The annual bazar this year took the form 
of a circus. The entertainment under 


the big tent proved a great attraction. 
The whole affair was the most successful 
bazar, financially and socially, conducted 
in recent years. Barrels of clothing are 
being sent to the Southern churches by 
the Mission Circle. Christmas gifts were 
shipped to Miss Powell’S kindergarten at 
Sunburst, N. C. The popular vesper 
services, begun on Dec. 6, will continue 
through to Easter. On Christmas Sun- 
day two fine gifts were received by the 
church. A beautiful baptismal font was 
presented by the Harmony Club, while 
two hundred copies of the Century Hymnal 
were given by Mrs. B. E. Jewell in memory 
of the late Deacon Charles H. Mudgett. 
These gifts were consecrated at the Christ- 
mas service in a special order arranged by 
the pastor, Rev. Stanley G. Speatsaa 
The Universalist Associates of the Malden 
church and the pastor, Rev. Clarence J. 
Cowing, have arranged for a series of 
unique Sunday evening services. These 
services began on Dec. 27 when, in recog- 
nition of the Feast of St. John, Rev. D’ isle 
Farrell, Grand Master of Massachusetts, 
gave an address before the members of 
the six Masonic bodies of Malden and their 
friends. The Glee Club of Mt. Vernon 
Lodge furnished the music. The church 
was crowded. On Jan. 3, 17 and 31, there 
will be illustrated lectures. On the 10th, 
in the church, there will be a fine musical 
evening. On Jan. 24 there will be a special 
service with the Rotary and Kiwanis 
Clubs present. * * In two of our churches 
we noted that at the Christmas party 
children from Homes or Missions were 
entertained by the Universalist boys and 
girls. Perhaps a similar joyful service 
was rendered in other church schools. 
At Beacon Church, Brookline, a group of 
little folks from Morgan Memorial were 
guests of the children of the Beacon school. 
In the First Church in Lowell similar 
attention was bestowed upon the chil- 
dren from the Faith Home. In this case 
each little visitor was the particular guest 
of some member of the Universalist school. 
Such a Christmas party is made a double 
blessing, and the Christmas spirit finds 
adequate expression. * * The “Monthly 
Message” of the Lynn ehurch for De- 
cember contained a resume of the twenty 
years of the pastorate of Dr. Perkins. 
This unique record was the same which 
was read by a group of young women at 
the annual reception to Dr. and Mrs. 
Perkins on Oct. 28, 1925. It is a record 
of steady and consistent achievement, 
disclosing throughout a statesmanlike 
grasp of the fundamental business of a 
Liberal Christian church and its relation 
to the community of which it is a part. 
Dr. Perkins is to be congratulated not 
alone upon twenty, years of successful 
achievement but for a definiteness in his 
doings which permits them to be so graph- 
ically recorded. * * To do something in 
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way of improvement has become almost a 
habit with the East Boston church. To 
one who has not seen the building within 
the past year, the place would scarcely be 
recognized. The windows have been reset. 
Painting has been done inside and out. 
The hardwood floor in the vestry has been 
scraped and newly waxed. New shades 
have been placed at the windows. A new 
wayside pulpit is being built and will be 
erected in front of the church. The ag- 
gressive young pastor, Mr. George H. 
Thorburn, Jr., is planning a quite elab- 
orate scheme for giving publicity to his 
church. On Sunday, Jan. 24, the Inter- 
church Young People’s Club will be pres- 
ent in the services for Young People’s 
Day, and Mr. Thorburn will preach the 
sermon upon the subject “‘Acres of Gems.”’ 
* * Rey. F.S. Walker, having completed 
his pasterate at Norwood, has removed 
to his new field at Waterville, Maine. The 
present purpose in Norwood is to make 
immediate election of a successor to Mr. 
Walker so that the interim between pas- 
torates may he as brief as possible. Rev. 
J. Ls. Dowson completed his work at 
Weymouth on Dec. 27 and took up his 
new duties in Woodstock, Vermont, on 
Jan. 8. The Massachusetts Superintend- 
ent was in Norwood on Sunday, Jan. 3, 
and in Weymouth, Jan. 10, at the re- 
quest of the trustees, in both instances, to 
assist in the choice and settlement of the 
Ministers who are to come. * * On 
Dec. 28, the Arlington parish, Rev. C. F. 
Patterson pastor, held an informal house- 
warming in their newly erected parish 
house. At this meeting, the key to the 
house was passed to the chairman of the 
board of trustees by the chairman of the 
building committee. Words of greeting 
were given by Dr. G. E. Huntley for the 
General Sunday School Association, Mr. 
Victor A. Friend for the Massachusetts 
Convention, Rev. Mr. Norcross of the 
Calvary Baptist Church of East Arling- 
ton, Rev. Dr. Gill of the First Parish 
Church, Unitarian, and Rey. O. S. Raspe 
of our Cambridge First Church. Cards 
were passed among the attendants, upon 
which each wrote his name. These cards 
with other material are to be placed in 
the cornerstone. Owing to the fact that 
the building was started during the sum- 
mer months, it was impossible to have 
this ceremony at the time. The edifice, 
while not constructed according to the 
original plan, is a finely-built, well-ar- 
ranged structure. It is surely going to 
prove a wonderful asset to this growing 
parish. * * The annual Laymen’s Get- 
Together and Banquet held each year in 
Boston in January or February is already 
receiving official attention. The Laymen’s 
Committee of the state, with Arthur W. 
Pinkham at its head, will see to it that 
the gathering of the Bay State laymen will 
in no way this year fall below the success- 
ful gatherings of previous years. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


New York 


Divine Paternity. 
—Dr. Frank Oliver 
Hall will be the acting 
pastor until the an- 
nual parish meeting 
in March. Dr. Hall 
is to address the Sun- 
day afternoon men’s 
meeting at the Central Y. M. C. A. in 
Brooklyn, throughout. the month of 
February. * * Washington Heights.— 
In commending Mr. Harris’ work among 
boys in Manhattan, Mayor Hylan wrote 
the Governor of Virginia: “Mr. Harris 
is doing fine work among boys of a sec- 
tion of this city who are fortunate enough 
to come under his guidance.’ There 
were fifteen boys in the historical tour, 
ending with a reception by the President, 
Jan. 2, in the White House. The Literary 
Club enjoyed an address by the pastor 
on “Robert Browning, for Plain, Practical 
People.” The evenings of Drama are 
awakening much interest. ‘‘The Man 
Without a Country,” or “As No Man 
Has Loved,” brought out a record con- 
gregation on the coldest night of the 
winter. New Year’s activities opened 
with a rummage sale, followed by a 
drama, “Joseph and His Brethren,’ 
written by Mr. Harris. * * Divine Pa- 
ternity House.—December was an es- 
pecially busy month, -the attendance be- 
ing 3,300. Over fifty groups meet weekly. 
Renewals of pledges and membership dues 
for the support of the work were due on 
Jan. 1. It will be necessary to raise $4,000 
to meet the requirements of the present 
budget. Over one-third of the money 
contributed for the support of the work 
last year was raised by the clubs and the 
neighbors to whom the settlement minis- 
ters. This is a larger proportion of self- 
support than is usual in most settlements. 
All the clubs contributed to the success 
of the annual fair on Dec. 12, from which 
the sum of $132 was cleared for the Sun= 
day school. The Boy Scouts, Industrial 
School, Club Council, Afternoon Classes, 
Mothers’ Club, School Lunch Children, 
Play School, Liberal Ladies’ Club and 
English Classes, all enjoyed jolly Christmas 
parties. The season closed with the 
Christmas service of the Sunday school on 
the 29th. There were recitations, songs, 
and gifts, with an unexpected visit from 
Dr. Hall, who is always warmly received 
at the mission. Through the interest 
and enthusiastic cc-operation of the 
Metropolitan District Sunday School 
Association, Mr. Maclean Gilmour, of 
Union Theological Seminary, has been 
engaged as the permanent superintendent 
of the Sunday school. The workers are 
much encouraged and Mr. Gilmour has 
been cordially received. Miss Taylor 
entertained the Y. P. C. U. in the resi- 
dent’s apartment on Jan. 6. The rooms 
are now attractively furnished. The 
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Junior Players presented a delightful 
children’s play in tbree scenes, entitled, 
“The Lost Princess,” by Alice E. Ramsdell, 
on Jan. 8. The second annual entertain- 
ment and dance to be given by the com- 
bined clubs under the auspices of the 
local board to raise money for the settle- 
ment, will be held on Jan. 30. The chil- 
dren’s playrcom is now well equipped with 
toys. Many books have been received 
for the library. The sum of $10 has 
been collected for the Centadrink Milk 
Fund for little children. More is needed. 
* * Mt. Vernon.—The Rev. John Sayles, 
D. D., suffered a set back after his return 
from hospital experience, and has been 
obliged to give up, temporarily, the re- 
sponsibility of parish administration. The 
Mt. Vernon people are splendidly loyal 
to their minister, and strongly hope that 
rest will bring Dr. Sayles’ nerves back to 
normal. * * Chapin Home.—Preachers 
in January: Rev. Thomas Williams and 
Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone. At the 
Christmas service the DeWitt Clinton 
Male Quartette gave a delightful concert, 
that was enthusiastically received by the 
Home family. * * Southeld.—The lo- 
cal paper gives high praise to the music 
of this church by a chorus choir under 
the direction of Prof. Russell Davison. 
A large illuminated star on the front of 
the church was a feature of the community 
Christmas celebration. 
day in December thirty children of the 
Sunday school received gold “Cross and 
Crown”’ pins for perfect attendance during 
the year. The Sunday school has adopted 
the University of Chicago graded course 
for its primary and junior departments. 
The pastor, Rev. Abram Conklin, and 
his wife were generously remembered 
at Christmas by their parishioners. * * 
Middletown.—The Y. P. C. U. has been 
active this fall. They entertained several 
visitors from the Metropolitan district 
Y. P. C. U. early in the fall. Five mem- 
bers attended the State Convention at 
Auburn. Their candlelight Christmas 
service is becoming an attractive and 
popular service. This year it was attended 
by forty members and friends. The church 
organist gave splendid help. ‘‘The trus- 
tees now have a plan under advisement for 
the organization and utilization of the 
man power of the church. While we 
have enough men on our rolls, we do not 
have the benefit of their abilities. We 
need them in the social and financial life 
of the church. We expect to work out a 
plan which will produce better results 
than realized at the present.’”’ At Christ- 
mas the parish remembered the pastor 
and his family generously. The Sunday 
school even exceeded its enrollment in 
attendance at the Christmas tree. But 
there were oranges and boxes of candy 
ample for every one. Mr. William E. 
Cross furnished the Christmas candy and 
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Mrs. Maria C. Taylor gave encugh oranges 
so that each member had one. For enter- 
tainment, ‘The Prince of Peace,”’ written 
by Miss Slaughter, was enacted under 
the direction of Mrs. Welch. * * Good 
Tidings.—Mr. Lalone was made happy 
by excellent congregations upon the holi- 
day Sundays, and by beautiful gifts from 
friends. At the New Year’s eve service 
the pastor spoke upon “The Golden Pres- 
ent.’ The social hour with refreshments 
was a delightful feature. * * All Souls.— 
~ Fourteen new members united with the 
ehurch during the Christmas season. 
The congregation is now using the New 
Century Hymnal. The Y.P.C.U. raised 
$300 at its last play, making $900 re- 
ceived for a new floor in the Social Hall. 
The edifice will ke in perfect condition 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Miss Marguerite Pearman, minister’s 
assistant at Norway, Maine, was at Head- 
quarters on Friday, Jan. 8. 


Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson of Worcester 
attended more than one hundred funerals 
and fifty weddings in 1925. 


Rev. Hazel I. Kirk began work at 
Danvers Jan. 3, having a good attend- 
ance of interested and friendly people. 


Dr. Frank Oliver Hall has been asked 
to become pastor in charge of the Church 
of the Divine Paternity, New York, until 
the annual meeting of the society, which 
comes the middle of March. Dr. Hall 
takes on this added responsibility out of 
love for his old church, but retains his 
position at Tufts College. 


Prof. J. A. C. F. Auer of the Crane 
Theological School at Tufts College has 
accepted the pastorate of the First Parish 
Unitarian Church in Concord. He has 
been supplying in the Concord parish since 
September. Dr. Auer is now in the second 
year of his Tufts professorship, being 
professor of church history and philosophy. 
He intends to continue his academic duties 
in addition to his pastorship. 


Here’s the story of a college prexy’s 
wife who boosts football while Prexy is 
keeping the academic fires a-burning in 
the college. Mrs. J. M. Tilden, who 
contributes to the popularity of the 
popular president of Lombard College in 
Galesburg, thinks that gold footballs, 
sweaters, and college letters are dealt out 
too sparingly by the athletic board. She 
has seen sixty men tearing into one another 
in scrimmage every afternoon on the 
eampus back of her home, while only 
sixteen or seventeen receive the varsity 
emblem. So Mrs. Tilden invites the whole 
squad to Thanksgiving day eats of turkey 
and fixings. This has become a tradi- 
tion at Lombard. She did it ten years ago 
in her first year as “First Lady of Lom- 
bard,” when the squad numbered fourteen 
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when repairs are ended. The service on 
Sunday morning, Jan. 3, has been de- 
scribed as “electric with power.’ Dr. 
Grose spoke impressively upon the theme, 
“The Father’s Business,’ creating a pro- 
found effect. Numerous new families of 
high quality enlisted upon this memorable 
Sunday. * * Our Father.—The Boy 
Scouts organization numbers twenty-two 
members: thirteen Catholics, eight Protes- 
tants, one Hebrew. Of the boys only 
one can be claimed by the church. At 
the Sunday school observance of Christmas, 
Mrs. Shorey told the old, ever-new story 
of the Christ-Child, and the Sunday school 
made a gift to the Sunshine Home for 
Blind Babies. The financial result of the 
fair was $500. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


stalwarts. Last week the guests num- 
bered sixty-one, for her rule is “every man 
who is on the squad at the end of the 
season.” The president’s wife superin- 
tends in person the preparation of every 
one of the seven courses. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that she was brought 
up in New England.—Chicago Tribune. 


Mrs. Caroline Clark Barney has be- 
come known as the Christmas Storyteller 
of Lynn. Every year during the Christ- 
mas season, she gives her services to the 
churches and clubs of the city. She told 
stories this year at fifteen meetings and 
parties in the Y, the various churches, and 
in several women’s clubs. Mrs. Barney 
has been giving two lectures every week, 
in an extension course at Brown University, 
this winter. The first of February she 
will give ten lessons on the subject of 
“Religious Education in the Family,” in 
Amherst in an Institute of Religious Edu- 
cation. 

Rev. G. F. Fortier, Superintendent of 
Vermont and New Hampshire, on his 
way to Manchester, N. H., spent Friday, 
Jan. 8, 1926, at Headquarters, meeting 
some men in regard to pastorates in his 
territory. 


The pulpit supplies at Norwood, Mass., 
during the month of January and until 
the new minister is settled are as follows: 
Jan. 3, Dr. Coons; Jan. 10, Dr. W. Usk, 
Morrison of Brockton; Jan. 17, Mr. Doug- 
las Robbins of Crane Theological School; 
Jan. 24, Dr. John Vannevar of Swampscott; 
Jan. 31, Rev. Howard Charles Gale of 
Beverly. 


OUR HEADQUARTERS STAFF 


Dr. Lowe attended the Illinois Ministers’ 

Conference Jan. 12. 
Illinois 

Clinton.—Rev. Almira Cheney, pastor. 
Clinton adopted the Five Year Program 
Dec. 27 in a well attended, enthusiastic 
parish meeting, placing the quota in its 
annual budget. The every member can- 


vass was held Jan. 3. The parish also ex- 
tended a call to the pastor, Rey. Almira 
L. Cheney, to remain another year at an 
increase of salary. This parish joins with 
four other churches in a union evangel- 
istic campaign beginning Jan. 3 and 
lasting six weeks. 


Indiana 


Indianapolis—Rev. Fred A. Line, pas- 
tor. At the first service of the new year 
we had as our guests the members of the 
Mercator and Lions Clubs. The Lions’ 
State Hymn was sung by them, also a 
solo by one member and a duet by another 
and his wife. Mr. Line’s topic was ‘““Knock- 
ers and Boosters.” The auditorium was 
filled to overflowing and a number were 
seated in the adjoining parlors. On the 
last Sunday of the year, Rev. Lambert 
Case, a former “Central” boy, now asso- 
ciate pastor of St. Paul’s in Chicago, filled 
our pulpit. At the Christmas service, 
Dec. 20, Mr. Line received eleven into 
membership. Mr. Cecil Strupe and Miss 
Rose Merrill were re-elected moderator 
and clerk, respectively, at the annual 
meeting. The reports from the various 
organizations show all to be making a 
steady improvement. The attendance at 
morning worship has shown a pleasing 
increase this winter. All in all, we feel 
very optimistic about the new year. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. iBee 
pastor. The annual church fair was held 
in Bangor City Hall on the afternoon 
and evening of Dec. 11, under the auspices 
of the Floral and Aid Society, with de- 
cided success. A new and very profitable 
feature of the fair this year was the cafe- 
teria supper, which alone netted $265. 
The total net proceeds of the fair were 
$1,270. This society is now planning to 
present at the Dorothy Memorial, during 
January, February, March and April, a 
Lyceum Series of high class entertain- 
ments from the Alber-Wickes Platform 
Service Company, one entertainment to 
occur each month. On Golden Rule 
Sunday at the morning service, Rev. 
Herbert L. Willett made a stirring appeal 
in behalf of the Near East Relief, which 
met with a financial response of $100 in 
loose collection, checks and pledges, and 
$50 from church school collections. On 
the same evening Rev. Stanley Manning 
gave a very interesting address on sub- 
jects relative to state work, and a special 
program of music was given by the choir. 
This service was also broadcast. On 
Christmas Sunday, a fine program of 
music by the choir, and a very impressive 
sermon on the message of Christmas, by 
Dr. Smith, gave a fitting observance of 
the day. A Christmas concert of musical 
numbers and recitations by the younger 
members of the church school was given 
during the regular church hour. At the 
morning service on Dee. 27, observance 
was given to the memory of Rev. 5 a lend Sts 
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Nye, who was installed as pastor of the 
First Universalist Society im Bangor, 
Jan. 1, 1845. Dr. Smith took for his theme 
“Rev. H. R. Nye and His Message.” 
The quarterly communion and fellowship 
service was held Sunday evening, Jan. 3. 
Two persons received baptism and were 
admitted to the church. 

Pittsfield—-Rev Frank L. Cann, pas- 
tor. At our annual parish meeting in Oc- 
tober the pastor recommended as our 
church slogan for the year ““Young People.” 
Whether or not as a consequence the 
young people have initiated Sunday eve- 
ning religious services, under their own 
leadership, provided a vested choir to 
assist the senior vested choir on Christmas 
Sunday, are enthusiastic as teachers 
and officers in the Sunday school, and 
have helped to stage an interdenomina- 
tional full day and two-evening young 
people’s conference that was a pronounced 
success, and that issued in the organiza- 
tion of such a body, fully officered. They 
also went far toward producing a full 
auditorium on Christmas by giving special 
phone invitations to delinquents in the 
name of “the spirit of Christmas.” The 
Ladies’ Society conducted a successful 
fair in December. The pastor has taken 
on the extra obligations of a vice-presi- 
dency in the newly-organized Chamber 
of Commerce, and also edits a column in 
the weekly local paper. Our Men’s Club 
is in the ful swing of its most enthusiastic 
year. Among other things they have re- 
cently given an elaborate banquet to 
friends and to the football squad and staff 
of the Maine Central Institute, in honor 
of an unusually successful season on the 
field, presenting the squad with engraved 
watch fobs in the shape of miniature gold 
footballs. On the 27th of this month the 
club will give its annual Father-and-Son 
banquet with a probable attendance of 
three hundred. Recent visitors and 
assistants have been Rev. Stanley Manning, 
Secretary of the Maine Convention, who 
delivered four addresses on Dec. 27, and 
who also co-operated in the Young People’s 
Conference on Jan. 2. Also do we record 
with gratitude the coming of Miss Ruth 
Carter, field secretary of the Maine Sun- 
day School Association, who was the 
author and efficient promoter of the 
Conference. 


Massachusetts 


Brockton.—Rev. Elmer Peters, pastor. 
A union Thanksgiving service was held 
in this church at eight a. m. Thanks- 
giving Day, four Congregational churches, 
two Methodist, one Baptist, one Unitarian, 
and our own Universalist uniting. The 
pastors of the several churches each had 
some part in the program. The sermon 
was given by Rev. Arthur E. Wilson of the 
Unitarian church. The church was filled. 
A very inspiring, helpful, thanks-giving 
service. On Dec. 8 in the church, a lec- 
ture was given by Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole. Her subject was “Going a-Neigh- 


boring,”’ a story of her trip abroad last 


summer. It was very interesting and 
instructive, spiced with humorous in- 
cidents. Dec. 10 and 11, the annual 


parish Christmas sale was held in the 
vestry, and netted a goodly sum. Dec. 
20, the Christmas exercises were held in 
the auditorium, at the church school hour. 
Carols sung by the younger children were 
most enjoyable. Dime holders, in the 
shape of stockings, holding ten dimes each, 
and filled by the children, were then hung 
on small trees, a Christmas offering to 
the school. Mr. Milton Horton’s class 
of eight boys were 100 per cent, every 
boy and the teacher having full steckings. 

Winter Hill—Rev. Dwight A. Ball, 
pastor. December was a busy month. 
After ten weeks’ absence from the pulpit 
on account of illness, the pastor began his 
work again with the first Sunday in the 
month. Early in the month the church 
school had a supper and social evening. 
The session of the Universalist Women’s 
Alliance of Greater Boston held with us, 
at which time the permanent organiza- 
tion was effected, was said to be one of the 
best meetings of the series. We were very 
fortunate in securing as speaker Mrs. E. 
Talmadge Root of Somerville, who was 
present at the Stockholm Conference, and 
who brought a stirring message. Christ- 
mas Sunday evening the older members 
of the church school, under the direction 
of Mrs. Ball, assisted by an able com- 
mittee, presented the “Nativity,” a 
eandlelight service which has continued 
to receive high praise for the work of the 
young people. The work also of cur 
church musicians, who led in the singing 
of the carels, the voeal soles by Mrs. 
Coggeshall and the selections for both 
violin and organ by Miss Sawyer and Miss 
Butle , added much to the impressive- 
ness of the presentation. The offering 
was taken for the Near East Relief. The 
Christmas party, with trees and Santa 
Claus, stories, games and refreshments, 
was greatly enjoyed by all. The every 
member canvass for the coming year was 
put on during the last week of the month. 
The first Sunday in the new year was 
made notable by the morning worship and 
sermon followed by communion and the 
reception of two members. 


Brookline——Rey. Samuel Gilbert Ayres, 
D. D., pastor. The Beacon Universalist 
parish held its annual meeting on Friday 
evening, Jan. 8. There was a good at- 
tendance and very encouraging reports 
from all the allied organizations of the 
parish. A fine spirit prevailed and every 
one seemed to feel that under the leader- 
ship of Dr. Ayres a bright future was in 
store for the Beacon Church. Dr. Coons, 
State Superintendent, addressed the meet- 
ing. The following officers were elected: 
Moderator, Geo. W. Wise; clerk, Harry 
E. Adams; treasurer, Herbert R. Chase. 
Standing committee, Walter B. Leach, 
J. Lee Hale, Herbert R. Chase, Mrs. C. L. 


Johnson, Miss Emma Brigham, James 
B. Harbison. Auditors, J. L. Hale, Miss 
Grace F. White. 


New Hampshire 


Concord.—Rey. Harry F. Shook, pas- 
tor. We were fortunate enough to enier- 
tain the Young People’s Christian Union 
annual New England Get-Together in 
Concord on Jan. 1-3, and enjoyed these 
guests very much. Speakers included Rev. 
Elisworth C. Reamon, Miss Ruth Owens, 
Miss Mary Slaughter, Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk, and Carl H. Olson, as well as Miss 
Alsace Cresbie, editor-in-chief of Onward. 
George F. Hodder, of Woonsocket, R. I., 
was toastmaster at the banquet on Satur- 
day evening. The principal address at 
this event was given by Mr. Ernest P. 
Conlon of the State Y. M. C. A. office in 
Concord. While the banquet was in 
progress boys distributed copies of 2 
Y. P. C. U. extra edition of the Concord 
evening paper. At the church service 
Sunday morning there were nearly one ~ 
hundred young people present. Morning 
worship was followed by the communion 
service. Since the last report from this 
parish a baby has been christened. 

Marlboro.—Rev. Owen R. Washburn, 
pastor. The parish held its 121st annual 
meeting Jan. 5. Reports showed the 
finances in good condition, althcugh 
during the past year the church and par- 
sonage have been painted, a new furnace 
installed in the house and many repairs 
made on the church. It was voted unani- 
mously to continue the pastorate of the ~ 
present minister and to again share with — 
the other Protestant churches of the = 
town in Lenten services. The parish © 
shared with relatives of the late Miss - 
Ellen Knowlton, a lifelong member, in | 
making up a fund for perpetual care of - 
the cemetery lot containmg her grave; — 
as she left no near kindred nor any living _ 
in the vicinity. The following officers were _ 
chosen for the corporation: Moderator, © 
Orrin E. Whitney; standing commitiee, - 
H. L. Page, Mrs. Kate K. Davis and Or- - 
rin E. Whitney; clerk, W. S. Garfield; 
treasurer, H. L. Page; custodian of trust 
funds, Harold B. Derby; collector, Miss - 
Mabel Holt; solicitor, Mrs. Emma Barker; 
auditors, Ray H. Page and Mrs. Kate K. 
Davis. At the church meeting following 
that of the society, Ray H. Page was 
chosen clerk and Mrs. Mary Whitney 
treasurer. Mrs. Lois Mellen, who during 
a long life has been a faithful and careful 
worker, holding many committee places, 
asked to be relieved from further re- 
sponsibility, and her request was com- 
plied with, the clerk being instructed to 
send her a resoluticn of appreciation and! | 
thanks. At the annual meeting of the’! 
Sunday school organization, previously | 
held, Harold B. Derby was continued as 
superintendent, Leon J. Mason assistant 
superintendent, Mrs. W. S. Garfeld 
superintendent of the Home Department,, 
Carolyn Parker superintendent of 
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Cradle Roll, Charles Ingalls recording 
secretary, Mrs. Minnie Tenney corre- 
sponding secretary, Mrs. Claire Arsenault 
treasurer. 

New York 


Little Falls—Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, 
paster.” On Christmas Sunday a large 
congregation attended both the morn- 
ing and special evening service. The 
church was decorated with four lighted 
Christmas trees and holly wreaths. A 
well-trained chorus of thirty voices ren- 
dered carols and anthems. During the 
_-week before the Christmas service the 
minister personally delivered the printed 
Christmas program to all the sick and 
shut-ins. In January we will hold a 
parish meeting and on the 18th celebrate 
_our second annual men’s banquet. The 
church is planning to purchase new 
hymnals. Our Sunday school party on 
the Monday night before Christmas at- 
tracted 170 and was a great success. The 
enrollment of our school this year is about 
440. The school is interested in Japan 
missions, Near East Reief and Suffolk 
Scheol. A hopeful sign is our attendance 
of twenty-five in our kindergarten. 


Nova Scotia 

Halifax——Rev. T. Eric Davies, pastor. 
Once again for the Christmas season 
the young people staged the pageant, 
”The Adoration of the Kings and Shep- 
herds.” The children of the pageant 
were assisted in their music by a quartette 
consisting of Mrs. W. A. Hart, Mrs. R. 8. 
Mawer, Messrs. Westerman and Wil- 
liams, the last three being members of 
St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church choir, 
who were generous enough to lend us their 
voices for the evening. To quote from a 
local news reporter: “The program was 
genuinely enriched by a solo, ‘The Gitt,’ 
by Mrs. Mawer, ‘Sleep, my little Jesus,’ 
by Mrs. Hart, and selections in quartette. 
From beginning to end the pageant was 
admirably presented. To the general 
pleasure, Rev. Eric Davies, the pastor, who 
has been confined to the house by illness, 
was able to be present throughout the 
evening.” At the close of the service, 
the young people presented the members 
of the quartette and the organist with 
bouquets of sweetpeas and then a lunch 
was served in the church parlor. During 
the absence of Mr. Davies from the pulpit 
through illness, the church service was 
conducted by Rev. S. S. Thompson, a 
Presbyterian clergyman of the city. 

Ohio 

Norwalk.—Rev. Harry M. Wright, 
pastor. The Norwalk church has recently 
been decorated and cleaned and is looking 
forward with high hopes to the work of 
the coming year. The Christmas bazar 
proved to be the most successful in many 
years, and the Christmas party which is 
given each year for the children of the 
Sunday school (young and old) was well 
attended and a mest happy affair. The 


new pastor, 


Rev. Harry M. Wright, 
and his wife, are already making a warm 
place in the hearts of our people. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. As a result of the weather condi- 
tions of Monday it was decided to adjourn 
the annual parish meeting until Wednes- 
day evening, Dec. 30, when the Sunday 
school was also to hold its annual Christ- 
mas party. The attendance (fifty) at the 
parish meeting was the largest in the his- 
tory of the society. Mr. Frank H. Potter, 
the moderator, presided and a large 
amount of business was disposed of with 
accuracy and dispatch. Mr. Harry EK. 
Davis of Woonsocket, chairman of the 
Rhode Island Five Year Program, spoke 
in behalf of the program and expressed 
the hope that the local society would meet 
the assigned quota, which he said he felt 
would be done judging from the spirit 
he had seen manifested at the meeting. 
The reports of the treasurer, Liston B. 
Sweet, and the collector, Stephen E. 
‘Rawson, as also those of the various or- 
ganizations of the church, showed that 
more money has been raised and expended 
during the past year than at any other 
time in the history of the parish, that all 
bills have been paid and each organiza- 
tion, from the parish down, has a com- 
fortable balance of not less than $100 in 
the treasury. All this in addition to tak- 
ing on additional enterprises, and in- 
creasing the salary of the minister during 
the year by vote of the trustees, duly 
ratified by the parish at the annual meet- 
ing. The matter of adopting the budget 
system and several other forward looking 
propositions were discussed briefly and 
referred to the trustees for further in- 
vestigation and report at a special meeting 
to be held at an early date. The minister 
in his report showed that the aggregate 
gain in attendance upon services during 
the past year had been 655, the largest 
gain of the four years of the present pas- 
torate. In accepting the report the mod- 
erator, Mr. Potter, made complimentary 
remarks as to the conscientious leadership 
of the pastor, who in reply said that the 
credit for the success of the work belonged 
to the people for their loyal support and 
the spirit of harmony which has prevailed. 
Following the meeting the members of 
the parish and the Sunday school ad- 
journed to the vestry, which had been 
decorated for the annual Christmas party, 
by the superintendent, Mrs. H. Joseph 
Hyatt, and Mrs. Cyril W. Knibb, assisted 
by other workers in the Sunday school. 
A large Christmas tree was arranged on 
the platform and Santa Claus distributed 
the gifts, the Sunday school remembering 
every member of the school with a suit- 
able gift. Members of the school had also 
placed on the tree “joke gifts’? which as 
they were unwrapped caused a good deal 
of merriment. In this the minister was 
not forgotten. After the gifts had been 
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distributed the members of the Sunday 
school were seated at the handsomely 
decorated tables and served with “Jell-O”’ 
and whipped cream besides sandwiches 
and cake. The Ladies’ Aid assisted in 
serving the refreshments, providing the 
cake and sandwiches. The parish mem- 
bers also partook of the refreshments and 
everybody was presented with a box of 
candy and the bag of “pop corn” without 
which a Christmas party would not be @ 
suecess. At the candlelight service the 
Sunday school, the Up and Coming Club 
and Onward and Upward Class of the 
Sunday school each presented the minis- 
ter with a substantial gift in gold, and at 
the party Wednesday evening Mr. Soule 
received a substantial check from the 
Ladies’ Aid. Mrs. Soule, who has been 
sick for several months, was remembered. 
at Christmas by the members of the 
Ladies’ Aid, who sent her a large “sunshine 
box” filled with useful gifts as well as 
holiday greetings, expressing hope for her 
early recovery. 


Wisconsin 


Monroe——Rev. N. E. McLaughlin, 
pastor. Mr. McLaughlin was an attend- 
ant at the second annual Ministers” 
Convocation held at Beloit College, Be- 
loit, Wis., Dee. 28-31. Lectures were 
given by professors of Beloit College, with 
special lectures by Prof. Frank C. Porter, 
of Yale Divinity School, on “New Testa- 
ment Christianity,’ and one by Pres. 
Irving Maurer. Mr. McLaughlin was 
made vice-president of the Wisconsin 
Ministers’ Association, an association com- 
posed mainly of Congregational ministers- 
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The last Sunday in December, 1925, 
marked a milestone in the path of prog- 
ress for the First Universalist Church of 
Denver, Col. On that day the rich 
mahogany pews were used for the first 
time, and, at a special service held in the 
evening, they were dedicated to the 


‘worship of God and the service of man 
‘with appropriate services. 

These new pews were made possible 
‘by a bequest made by Mrs. O. A. Whitte- 
more. Back of this beautiful church 
stands a small group of men and women 
whose life blood and earthly substance 
are a part of it. Judge and Mrs. O. A. 
‘Whittemore were among its founders. 

Mrs. Whittemore came to Denver by 
overland trail in the sixties. When Den- 
ver University was about to be opened 
the trustees learned that this cultured 
young woman, then Almedia Rawson 
‘Treadway, had been a teacher in James- 
town, N. Y. They sought her, and she 
‘became preceptress. She resigned in 
1865 when she married Oliver A. Whitte- 
more. 

Judge Whittemore was a member of the 
first Territorial Legislature and promi- 
nent in pioneer activities. 

Mrs. Whittemore was a Sunday school 
teacher and was a leader in the Ladies’ 
Aid Society and all activities of the 
church. After her husband’s death she 
continued to live in Denver, but she 
traveled abroad and spent occasicnal 
‘winters in California and visited in New 
York. 

Always contributing generously to her 
beloved church, Mrs. Whittemore re- 
membered it in her death, leaving a be- 
quest to it when she passed away in 
1922. This bequest has made possible 
the new pews which have just been in- 
stalled. 

In addition to the pews, the church 
has received, this winter, the gifts of 
beautiful new carpets—a green one in 
the ladies’ parlor, given by Hon. W. F. R. 
Mills, and a red one for the aisles of the 
church and the pulpit platform, given 
by Mr. A. B. Trott. 

Interior decorators pronounce the church 
the most beautiful in Denver. An im- 
pression, written by a visitor, says: 

“Afternoon sun, the sun of Yuletide, 
greeted us as we entered the Universalist 
church. The windows, illuminated, re- 
flected a prismatic glow on the walls 
opposite them. A calm beauty, re iful 
and serene, has been gathered here. The 
ivory tint of ceiling and wails allows no 
interruptions save the Christmas gar- 
lands which frame the arches of their 
‘windows. A path of regal red leads us 
to the altar where the richness of mahog- 
any marks pulpit and pew. And the rain- 
bow tints of the stained glass windows 
have repeated themselves on the organ at 
our right.” 

At the service of dedication, Miss Louise 
A. Merrill presented the pews in memory 
of Judge and Mrs. Whittemore; Hon. 
E. R. Harper, moderator, accepted them 
in behalf of the society; Mrs. A. W. Colson 
gave the history of the church; and Rey. 
Harold H. Niles spoke on the theme, 
“Yesterday, To-day and To-morrow.” 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 22) 

the Roman conception of virtue and the 
Roman adherence to law and order. It 
seems to us that the Pilate of Masefield’s 
play probably takes the whole matter 
too seriously, and we find in Anatole 
France’s short story, “The Procurator of 
Judea,” a view that appeals to us as more 
historical. Masefield’s Herod, however, 
is a pure delight and beyond doubt the 
best piece of characterization in the play. 
The Jewish priests are presented fairly 
and with some individuality. 

In view of the difficulties involved in 
his task Mr. Masefield has done very 
well. He handles his Greek chorus skil- 
fully, and the mechanics of the play are 
sound. Produced intelligently ‘“‘The Trial 
of Jesus’? ought to be most effective. 
When read, however, it falls far, far short 
of the dramatic intensity of the passion 
stories in the gospels. In all seriousness 
we believe that if, after completing the 
play, Mr. Masefield had reread the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of Mark, 
he would have destroyed his manuscript 
in despair. 


Notices 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


A letter of license for one year has been granted to 
Herbert L. Price, pastor elect at’ Bryan, Ohio. 


LAST CALL FOR CHURCH SCHOOL INSTI- 
TUTE 


Do not forget the time: 
Friday evening, January 22. 
Saturday morning, January 23. 
Place: 
Church of the Redemption, Ipswich and Boyl- 
ston Streets, Boston. 
bee 
WOMEN OF THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH, 
ATTENTION 


A Public Meeting of interest to every Universalist 
woman in Massachusetts will be held in the First 
Universalist Church of Somerville, Rev. George E. 
Leighton, pastor, Thursday, Jan. 28, at 10.30 a. m. 

A large attendance is desired and expected to greet 
Miss Agnes Hathaway, so recently returned from 
our work in Japan. 

Our National President, Mrs. Vallentyne, hopes 
to be with us, and she will have a vital message for 
all. 

Miss Kokkinen, dressed in her native costume, 
has something very interesting to tell of her work 
among New Americans, and last but by no means 
least we shall take an imaginary trip to Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia and England with Mrs. St. John. 
Good music assured. Watch the Leader for full 
program. 

Nellie C. Wadleigh, 
Public Meeting Chairman. 
DOOLITTLE HOME 


The annual meeting of the Doolittle Universalist 
Home for Aged Persons, Inc., will be held on Wednes- 
day, Jan. 20, at 2 p. m., at the Home in Foxborough. 
All persons who have contributed one dollar or 
more within the past year are entitled to member- 
ship in the corporation. 

Katherine C. Bourne, Clerk. 
KING’S CHAPEL SERVICES 


Preachers at the noonday services will be: Jan. 7 
and 8: Rev. Samuel McChord Crothers, D. 10¥8 
First Parish, Cambridge, Mass. Jan. 12-15: Dr. 
Elbert Russell, Friends School, Swarthmore, Pa. 
Jan. 19-22: Rev. Frederick M. Eliot, Unity Church, 
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St. Paul, Minn. Jan. 26-29: Rev. Ambrose W. 
Vernon, D. D., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Feb. 2 and 3: Rev. Charles R. Brown, D. D., Di- 
vinity School of Yale University. Feb. 4 and 5; 
Prof. Edgar S. Brightman, Graduate School of Bos- 
ton University. Feb. 9-12: Rev. Alexander Mac- 
coll, D. D., Second Presbyterian Church, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Feb. 16-19: Rev. Willard L. Sperry, 
D. D., Dean of the Theological School of Harvard 
University. Feb. 23-26: Rev. L. Walter Mason, 
D. D., First Unitarian Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Obituary 


Mrs. Emily Lamb Richardson 


In the death of Mrs. Emily Lamb Richardson at 
Attleboro, Mass., Oct. 28, in her sixty-fourth year, 
a beautiful spirit passed into the great beyond. 

A woman of culture and charm, she was deeply 
appreciative of the best in art, music, and litera- 
ture, and belonged to several organizations devoted 
to their advancement. Her interest in education 
was keen, and as a member of the city school com- 
mittee over a long period she gave freely of her 
time and strength in a service that was highly val- 
ued. 

However, in the midst of many activities her 
church was ever her first consideration. From 
early childhood she was devoted to all of its in- 
terests. She was one of the charter members at 
the organization of the Sunday school fifty years 
ago, and for many years past had been its very able 
and efficient supervisor, raising the Murray Church 
school to, and maintaining it at, a high standard. 

In paying tribute to her memory a close friend 
said: “She always rendered the most efficient serv- 
ice and expected and inspired others to give of their 
best, thus blessing each life she touched.” 

Her illness was brief and her death came as a 
shock to her friends. Funeral services were con- 
ducted at her home by her pastor, Rev. Isaac V. 
Lobdell. 


Newton W. Baker 


Newton W. Baker was born at Locust Grove, 
Ohio, Aug. 30, 1852, and died Dec. 16, 1925. On 
Sept. 17, 1874, he married Mary L. Tener, daugh- 
ter of Rey. Jacob Tener, of Sinking Springs, Ohio. 

Mr. Baker was for more than fifty years a mem- 
ber of the Masonic order, and the funeral services, 
which were held in the Universalist church in Blan- 
chester, Ohio, were conducted by the Masons. The 
pastor of the church, Rey. Lewis R. Lowry, spoke 
briefly. 

Mr. Baker is survived by his wife, one daughter, 
Mrs. O. C. Beyersdorfer, of Tipton, Ind., and one 
granddaughter, Mrs. Harry Snyder, of Winamac, 
Ind. 


Mrs. Ellen M. Davis 


Mrs. Ellen M. Davis died Dee. 15, 1925, at her 
childhood’s home near Deansboro, N. Y., after a 
long illness. The only daughter of Sylvanus and 
Caroline (Wilmot) Sabin, she was born May 23, 
1838. She was united in marriage Dec. 15, 1857, 
to Hiram H. Davis, a prosperous farmer. To this 
union were born two children, a son and daughter, 
who grew to man and womanhood, but have been 
gone several years. 

Her husband died in 1909 leaving her alone with 
the exception of a granddaughter, who has faith- 
fully eared for her. 

She possessed a strong personality, winning many 
friends, and was truly an example of Universalist 
faith in the days of suffering. Although not a mem- 
ber of the church she was a believer in its principles 
and faith. 

The funeral services were held at the home, burial 
in the family plot at Deansboro. 


SCHOLARSHIP 


A Scholarship is offered in part payment for tuition 
in any department of Music in one of the best Girls’ 
Boarding Schools near Boston. Write immediately for 
particulars. Address X, 

UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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Educational 


CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliabie Good: 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Reports, Year Books, 
Programs 
And all Printing worth Doing Weil 


WALLACE SPOONER 
91-29 Bristal 8¢., Boston, Wess 


Educational 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 
paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents 
a dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 3. A “Perin” booklet, edition de 
luxe, 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


W7ESTBROOK 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS : 


One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 183t. 


College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 
College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 


Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports --- Gymnasium 
Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees 


We Invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence Universit; 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


e 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ART® 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN’ 

THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fom 
young men and young women, offering exceptional: 
advantages for education in every department of” 
broad culture. Its buildings are commodious and: 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prac- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able an@ 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking: 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the: 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious: 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides: 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasoD- 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


e 
Goddard Semmary 
Barre, Vermont 
An excellent co-educational boarding schoel de- 
lightfully situated in one of the best communtittes- 


{n the state. 


Modern and adequate equipment. 

A traditionally strong school spirit. 

Carefully selected corps of capable teachers. 

Thorough courses preparing for college. 

Instruction in Elocution, Piano, Velea, Business 
and Languages by specia\iata. 

Buildings in attractive conditions. Visitors wel- 
come. 

Write for catalogue to 


NOAH VERNON BARKER, Principal. 


Crackling 


Abner, the farmhand, was complaining 
to a neighbor that the wife of the farmer 
that employed him was “too close for 


anything.” © “This morning,’ he said, 
“she asked me, ‘Abner, do you know how 
many pancakes you have et this morning?’ 
I told her I didn’t have no occasion to 
count ’em. ‘Well,’ says she, ‘that last 
one was the twenty-sixth.’ And it made 
me so mad I jest got up from the table 
and went to work without my breakfast.’ 
—Scratch. 
* * 

“The city of New York is very proud 
of Captain Paul Grening, a splendid type 
of American sailor,’ said the mayor. “I 
am happy to greet you as a product of our 
city. You went forth upon the seas. You 
worked your way up from the bottom.”— 
New York Herald-Tribune. 

* * 

The insurance was $10,000 and the 
store was valued at $7,000. 

“We'll call it a total loss,’ the adjuster 
decided. 

“Can’t you do a little better than that?” 
the owner complained.—American Legion 
Weekly. 

* * 

Of these applicants, twenty-one are 
serving life sentences for various kinds of 
homicide and many of the remainder 
‘were sentenced to longer terms for the 
same offense.—From an editorial in the 
New London (Conn.) Day. 

* * 

“Stebbins’s wife is going to make him go 
in for geology.” 

“What’s that for?” 

“She can’t make him keep himself tidy, 
and she thinks if he is scientific, it won’t 
be noticed.”’—Chicago News. 

* * 

She: “Remember you?’ Of course I de. 
Didn’t we meet at that ghastly party at 
the Jenkinsops?” 

He: “Quite likely. My name is Jen- 
kinsop.’’—London Opinion. 


* * 


Visitor: ‘No letter for me? That’s 
§ range!”’ 

Village Postmistress: ‘(Nothing strange 
about it, young man, you haven’t answered 
her last one!’’— Passing Show (London). 

* co 

Our nomination for the Hall of America’s 
Dumb is the guy who stopped for half an 
hour at the railroad crossing, waiting for 
the stop sign to change.—Washington 
Dirge. 

* * 

Marjorie: ““Why did you break off your 
engagement with Kenneth?” 

Luella: “Why he wanted me to marry 
him!”’—Judge. 

* * 

Five had a narrow escape from death 
or more serious injury Friday afternoon 
when two machines collided on the high- 
way west of Milner.—Jdaho Statesman. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 
quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year 


A three-years course 


OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Stories of Joseph. Stories of Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 
PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 

PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 

PART II. Studies in the Acts. Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 

work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
issued two parts to each year 

FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 

PART I. Leaders of Israel. 

PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 

PART I. Harly Christian Leaders. 

PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 

PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): 

PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 

PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A four-years course 


A three-years 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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